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POETS OF TODAY 


The gladness of love and the joy of 
living sing thru the poems of Margaret 
Widdemer, one of our younger novel- 
ists and poets, whose recent verse has 
been published by Henry Holt & Co. 
in The Old Road to Paradise. There 


is a delightful interpretation of 
youth’s reaction in “Tea.” 
TEA 


They’ve flowers and cakes and candle-light, 
And chair by crowded chair, 
And I am very sweet and kind, 
Because I do not care ‘ 
I think that I am hoping still 
If I am very good 
And talk to these around me 
As a courteous lady should, 
The room will softly split across 
.And roll to left and right, 
With all its smiling pasteboard folks 
And colored things and light, 
And let me run into the grass 
And climb a sunset hill, - 
And find three hours one year ago, 
When I was living still. 
“Peace” is another poem of youth. 
PEACE 
All my days are clear again and gentle with 
forgetting, 
Mornings cool with graciousness of time 
passed stilly by, 
Evening sweet with all of birds and lilac- 
rose sunsetting, 


And starshine does not hurt my heart nor 


night-winds make me cry. 


I can tie a ribbon now, nor hope of your 
eyes’ pleasure 
Makes its hue intolerable if you come not 
to see, 
I can hear old music now, nor stabbing 
thru its measure 
Come the thoughts I would not have, 
or tears that need not be. 


All my days are placid now, as quiet chil- 
dren slowly 

Pacing down a leaf-locked way that has 

not dale or hill ; 
Peace again and mirth again, and dawn 
and even holy .. 

T wish I had your hands in mine, and 

heartbreak still! 

Songs to A. H. R., by Cale Younz 
Rice, published by the Century Com- 
pany, are informal, lyrical poems of 
the poignant joy of love. “Shelter” has 
a fine understanding of quiet happi- 
ness. 

SHELTER 
I have been out where the winds are, 
And low ayy | tops of trees, 
And clouds that sweep from rim to rim 
Of blue infinities. 
And all was a sound and sway there, a 
surging of unrest: 
So now I am wanting silence, and the heart 
I love best. 
Yes, and a quiet book, too, 
Of pensive poetry, 
In which to let the lines lapse 
Away, unlessonedly. 


Frederic E. Dickinson, Sec 
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For I shall gather, somehow, from the soft 
fire’s glow, 

And from the eyes I love best, all I need 
to know. 


And hours shall slip to embers, 
And on the hearth lie; 
And every wind that blew me, 
And every want; die 
Then I shall take the hand I love best, and 
turn to sleep: 
And, if God wills, at dawn awake, again to 
laugh or weep. 


Wesley W. Ferrin, Treasurer 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 











REMARKABLE REMARKS 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw—Joy is too un- 
confined. 

DorotHy Dix—Every woman in love 
acts crazy. 

ELLtis O. JoNEs—-The people are about 
to show their teeth. 

ARNOLD BENNETT—Britons are not mod- 
est, they only seem so. 

SENATOR WATSON—I think I am some- 
what dull of apprehension. 

QUEEN Mary—Today more than ever 
the Empire needs her daughters. 

VICE-PRESIDENT -MARSHALL—I am not 
going to be a Bolshevist President. 

CnarLes M. Scttwas—The day of aris- 
aid in Government and labor has gone 
y 

W. J. Bryan—We can lose most titles, 
but no one can take away from us that 
of “ex.” 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—The redemption 
of Alsace-Lorraine has been the dream of 
my life. 

Ex-CROWN PRINCE FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
—To keep kicking a fallen foe is not play- 
ing the game. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—Nor can the 
teaching be longer tolerated that the state 
can do no wrong. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—People as a whole 
get satisfaction from seeing rich people 
get the worst of things, 

THE EX-KAIsER—I didn’t think the 
American people would be so foolish to 
elect a college professor President. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fospick—With- 
out a League of Nations we shall have 
censored speech and a censored press. 

Kort E1sner—The game that is now 
being played in and outside of Germany is 
not less nefarious than that of July, 1914. 

J. OGDEN ARMOUR—I consider the pres- 
ent the most auspicious from the stand- 
point of national prosperity, in my memory. 

PREMIER Lioyp GrorGE—If you want a 
permanent peace you must put an end to 
the conscript armies of continental Europe. 

SecrRETARY McApoo—I would rather 
have the esteem and confidence of the 
ae people than any office in their 
gift. 

Otto H. KanN—The vista which open 
before us of America’s future is one 0° 
dazzling greatness, spiritually and mate- 
rially. 

MINISTER Mavrice F. EacaAn—If Lieb- 
knecht is given an opportunity he will 
found a government almost as autocratic 
as that of the late Kaiser. 

CapTAIn Louis W. Mires—There are 
no finer nor more courageous soldiers in 
the world than the boys who were drafted 
from New York’s East Side. 

Lrevt. Epwarp G. MAXWELL AT THE 
FroNT—I have seen in twelve months a 
human soul and brains. take root in what 
was apparently a lump of clay. 

Mrs. Lioyp GrorcE—If woman acquits 
herself in peace as she has done during 
the war then the new era will be the bright- 
est the country has ever seen. 
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| In France—in a Paris museum th 
is a letter written more than four : 
thousand years ago. It is a business letter . 
—the most ancient one on earth. When 
old Rameses wanted to talk shop with his ] 
distant banker, on thick papyrus a hurried ~ 
message was sent. With extra speed the scribes were . 
able to finish the task in four months. Progress! Is it do 
anywhere more startlingly illustrated than by the Mimeo- je 
graph? Five thousand letters an hour it produces—letters m 
that surpass old Egypt’s products in quality as they do in in 
speed. The newest developments of the Mimeograph— 7 
speed duplicator of splendidly printed forms, blanks, let- . 
ters, drawings, etc.— make it a more important factor in mi 
the world’s progress than ever before. Get new booklet _ 
“RE” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. “ 
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NATIONAL VS. INTERNATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


George said: “If you want a permanent peace, if you 

want to prevent the horrors of this war being repeated, 
you must put an end to conscript armies on the continent of 
Europe.” This statement followed closely the official an- 
nouncement a few days before by Winston Churchill, who 
said: “The British representatives at the Peace Conference 
will demand general and absolute abolition of conscription 
thruout Europe.” 

On the other hand there are influential voices in the 
United States already becoming articulate for “universal 
service.” Says Mr. Roosevelt, for instance: “We should have 
all our’ young men trained in arms.” 


THE INLAND 


N the field of domestic legislation the first business of 
Congress is to reduce expenses. The Administration 
already has made a commendable beginning, within the 
limits of its prerogatives and of powers granted by Con- 
gress, but much more that can and ought to be done awaits 
congressional action. It is imperative that taxation be cut 


I: his great campaign speech at Bristol last week Lloyd 


down as rapidly as possible in order that the people may | 


begin by productive industry to reimburse themselves for 
war sacrifices, and that capital for industrial development 
may be reaccumulated. 

It is necessary, however, that large expenses shall be 
incurred for a time to prevent serious loss and distress in 
the period of adjustment. In the main, industry and agri- 
culture will look out for themselves. The initiative and re- 
sourcefulness of American business men and farmers may 
be trusted to attend to that. In the main, the demobilized 
military and naval forces will find their way back into 
remunerative employments without assistance from gcvern- 
mental agencies. This, however, will not be true of all 
cases. There will be many thousands of men not as alert 
and not as efficient as the majority who will need help and 
direction. Also, it is desirable that advantage be taken of 
a transition period to begin the development of resources 
which can be made to add materially to the nation’s wealth. 
There are millions of acres of land to be reclaimed, as the 
Secretary of the Interior has said, and there is another big 
job that ought to be taken in hand under national auspices, 
as soon as practicable. 

This is the development of inland waterways. Whatever 
policy may be adopted in dealing with the railways, and 
whatever the development of traffic by airplane, therc will 
be a large economic opportunity for the waterways; and 
their potential importance in national defense is great. 


While we hope for a new world order in which, as Presi- 
dent Wilson has urged in the fourth of his fourteen points, 
that “national armaments will be reduced to the lowest 
points consistent with domestic safety,” still this all de- 
pends on whether we get a League of Nations or not. 

If the nations hereafter decide to preserve their security 
by national preparedness, then Mr. Roosevelt is correct. If, 
however, they prefer international preparedness, Lloyd 
George’s views must prevail. ° 

We prefer the system under which the United States 
has signally prospered for a century to Europe’s discredited 
theory of armed peace, and the American ideal should be 
the goal of the forthcoming Peace Conference. 


WATERWAYS 


The railroad did not put the common highways out of 
business and the airplane will not curtail the functions of 
land and water routes of transportation. That canal and 
river traffic had not greatly developed in the period between 
the Civil War and the War of 1914 was not a consequence 
of any economic impracticability of the water routes. In 
many instances the railroads by arbitrary rate-making had 
deliberately killed off competition by water, and in nearly 
all instances canals and rivers had not been put into con- 
dition to handle traffic in an up-to-date fashion. 

If one has any doubt about the readiness of traffic to 
make use of the inland waters wherever they are feasible 
he has only to look at the tremendous volume of normal 
traffic on the Great Lakes. If our larger rivers were adapted 
to swift steam craft carrying sufficient bulk to repay op- 
erating expenses they would be as bustling with commercial 
life as the Rhine or the Thames, and tens of thousands of 
miles of canals might be made not less useful. 

State and national governments should coéperate in the 
development, which should be planned in a large way with 
the best engineering advice and under the authority of 
such a body as the Bureau of Standards, which is all in all 
about the most creditable product of American life to date. 
There would be no use in attempting to make a network 
of inland waterways unless the job were done properly. 
Inadequate breadth and depth of channel and inadequate 
locks would mean limitation of operation to antiquated 
power craft and to non-paying cargo carrying bottoms. The 
opportunities for jobbery and graft in the enterprize will 
be innumerable and that is one reason why it should be 
carried out under control by the national Government. 
There was no jobbery at Panama and there need not be 
any in developing the inland waterways. 
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FOR A LEAGUE OF DENOMINATIONS 


HE war has had a wonderfully quickening influence 
on thought and feeling everywhere, and has accel- 
erated various movements which have shown a 
tendency to drag. For a generation there has been a grow- 
ing desire in the hearts of many Christian leaders to bring 
the various Christian bodies into a closer union. This de- 
sire is expressing itself in various ways. The recen® con- 
ference in Philadelphia is one of the encouraging signs of 
the times. A committee acting under the instructions of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly in Columbus last May 
issued an invitation to the various evangelical denomina- 
tions to send representatives to a conference in Philadel- 
phia to consider the possibilities of church union. Eighteen 
denominations responded, and one hundred and twenty-nine 
representatives met. They came from all parts of the East 
and from as far west as the Mississippi valley. The meet- 
ings were enthusiastic and harmonious, and provision was 
made for a large committee whose business it will be to pre- 
sent a plan of organic union for the consideration of an 
International Council to be convened not later than 1920. 
The problems which face the church are many and com- 
plex. The tasks are colossal. The value of codperation has 
been newly demonstrated by the war. It is conceded that 
the only way in which the church can meet its responsibili- 
ties is for Christians to get closer together. Already steps 
have been taken looking toward the union of the various 
branches of Methodists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, etc., and 
now the Philadelphia conference dares to call the churches 
to consider seriously the desirability of bringing all the 
evangelical Christians 6f the United States into one body. 
It is a bold step, one that is appropriate for the great day 
in which we are living. There are many difficulties to be 
faced, and formidable obstacles to be overcome, but the 
stars in their courses are fighting for a wider and more 
efficient codperation in all the kingdoms of our modern life, 
and who would venture to declare what may be the ultimate 
outcome of the conference in Philadelphia? 








GETTING RICH 


HE Marxian philosophy, austerely simple, explains all 
inequalities of condition among men by the one phrase 
“exploitation of labor.” The single taxers have gone 
the Marxians one better by reducing all that interests the 
human race to one short word, “rent.” Meanwhile, the busi- 
ness of getting rich is cheerfully continued at various old 
stands, and at many new ones, in war as in peace, and the 
poor, as usual, we have with us. 

Meanwhile, also, clever people who do not happen to be 
either Marxians or single taxers, continue to observe that 
labor and rent are not the only things that can be exploited 
with profit. Indeed, when one runs over the list of his solvent 
acquaintances he is likely to be surprized by the number of 
more or less rich ones that started out in life without an 
unearned dollar and have never employed a productive 
laborer or owned a square foot of land. 

This does not necessarily mean that they have “produced” 
wealth. They may indeed have produced useful goods in a 
small way with their hands, or in a big way by the dis- 
coveries or inventions or organizing activities of their 
brains, but it has not been thru wealth production, as a 
rule, that they have become rich. The notion that producers 
of wealth become wealthy and that the possessors of wealth 
have produced it, is on the whole fictitious. With exceptions, 
of course, the possessors of wealth have not wasted much 
time in producing it; they have been assiduous huntsmen, 
and have captured it. 

How? Not always, we insist, by exploiting either labor or 
rent-bearing situation, and not usually, in civilized society, 
by theft or fraud. There is an easier and a safer way, and 


a majority of all the rich men now living have followed it. 
It lies thru the exploitation not of the economic virtues (in- 
cluding the productive industry) of one’s fellow men, but, 
instead, thru an exploitation of their economic frailties: in 
particular, their self-indulgence and their cupidity. 

The producer of wealth, be he farmer, craftsman, mill 
hand, engineer, or inventor, who controls the expenditure 
and disposition of his income with an approach to economic 
sense is exceptional. He may save something year by year; 
but usually he indulges his wife and children and himself 
in wasteful expenditures of the purely silly kind: buying 
worthless truck of every description merely because “every- 
body does.” Here is one of the vast hunting grounds of the 
capturers of wealth. The war for the time being has shut 
off parts of it. Before the war a quarter to a third of the 
income of the producers of wealth was captured from them 
by the vendors of worthless indulgences. 

The other vast hunting ground of the capturers of wealth 
is the big market—stock market, produce market, cotton 
market, or other—to which cupidity drives the producers 
of wealth who have saved semething out of their incomes, 
and who hope by “investing” or gambling to multiply their 
little all a hundred or a thousand fold. Here most of the big 
captures of wealth are made, but not often by its producers. 

These are things for the social reconstructors and read- 
justers to ponder. In an ideally just society there would be 
neither exploitation of labor nor monopolization of natural 
advantage. Let us get rid of these ancient wrongs if we can. 
But by what device or program, until all men become truly 
good and equally wise, shall we prevent the exploitation of 
economic soft-headedness by economic hard-headedness? 








'UNPOETIC RADICALISM 


S compared with the revolutionary movements of the 
A past, Socialists of the Marxian and syndicalist schools 
are amazingly weak on the esthetic side; and this 
in spite of the fact that among their number are many 
artists and poets, such as the late William Morris. Perhaps 
this is why most of the Socialists of Europe deserted the 
red flag of internationalism for the battle flags of their 
respective nations. The red flag has not yet acquired the 
same romantic glow that made resplendent the red cap of 
the French Revolution and the red shirt of Garibaldi’s vet- 
erans. L’Internationale is a very inferior war song to La 
Marseillaise. The Socialists have not even a generally recog- 
nized Totem; such as the dignified Elephant, the unpreten- 
tious Donkey, the truculent Bull Moose and the sinister 
Tiger, so familiar to the cartoonists of other parties. 

The same curse of the prosaic haunts the literature of the 
party. A syndicalist mob marched recently under the ban- 
ner “No God, No Master!” If we must have anti-clericalism, 
we prefer the racier style of the English Chartists who 
some eighty years ago lifted a flag inscribed “More Pigs and 
Less Parsons!” or, in grimmer vein, the old French terror- 
ist who spoke of drowning the last priest in the blood of the 
last king. The Populist waxed eloquent on “the downtrodden 
workingman,” “the rights of the people,” “the cross of gold” 
and other vivid bits of rhetoric. The modern Socialist sub- 
stitutes leaden, lifeless phrases about “the expropriation of 
the capitalist class” and the “solidarity of the proletariat.” 
He speaks no longer of the “tyrants” but only of the “bour- 
geoisie.” “Solidarity” replaces the more warm-blooded “fra- 
ternity.” Candidly, dear reader, does it thrill you to be ad- 
drest as a class-conscious proletarian? Do you like having 
your revolution alluded to as “a stage in the development 
of economic determinism from bourgeois capitalism to a 
socially-minded collectivism”? When you build a barricade 
in the streets or start out to sack the government arsenals 
and mints would you find it more inspiring to shout “Down 
with the rich! Hurrah for liberty, equality and fraternity!” 
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or “Three cheers for the Materialist Conception of History 
and the Labor Theory of Value”? 

Marx, of course, was a materialist and something of ‘a 
pedant. The mark of scholasticism is deep in all his writings; 
he could never quite throw off the influence of his master 
Hegel. But, with all its revolutionary emphasis, syndicalism 
seems to fare as badly as the older Marxism when it comes 
to the creation of an inspiring symbolism. Sorel is as aca- 
demic as Marx, and he even cheerfuly informed his disciples 
that the “general strike” which he was recommending to 
them was only a “useful myth.” Larkin, a poet and anarchist 
by temperament, played with syndicalism for a while, but 
speedily returned to his old love Sinn Fein. Irish national- 
ism, with all its faults, is the very poetry of history. Robert 
Emmet, the Shan Van Vocht, the wearing of the green, the 
legend of ’98, the Emerald Island, the shamrock, the tradi- 
tion of Saint Patrick, the harp that once thru Tara’s Halls, 
the popular ballads, the peasant’s holdings, the fairy tales, 
the Holy Church—is it wonderful that men fight for these 
things, or analogous symbols and memories in other coun- 
tries, more enthusiastically than for theories of surplus 
value or the drab realism which forms nine-tenths of So- 
ejalist literature? 


KOSSUTH’S PROPHECY 


UROPE in 1918 is like Europe in 1848. Now, as then, 

the spirit of revolution is abroad, nationalistic aspira- 

tions are aflame and no king on the continent is safe 
on his throne. But we trust that history will not further 
repeat herself, for then absolutism triumphed and Europe 
again put in chains, from which it was not freed for seventy 
years. If the revolutions of 1848 had succeeded, the nations 
of central and eastern Europe would have escaped seventy 
years of misrule and the world would have escaped the 
Great War. But then England and America stood aloof and 
Russia and France took the side of the tyrants. 

Among the defeated champions of freedom and nation- 
alism was Louis Kossuth, who fleeing from the Austrian 
tyranny to the tenderer mercies of the Turk, was liberated 
by an American frigate, the “Mississippi.” Invited by Con- 
gress to become the guest of the nation he was received on 
his arrival with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The young men wore “Kossuth hats” and were eager to 
enlist in the Hungarian cause. He had learned English 
from a volume of Shakespeare while in an Austrian prison 
—spending, he said, a fortnight on the first page of “The 
Tempest”—and he spoke with the eloquence of a biblical 
prophet. His speech before the members of Congress, the 
Jabinet and Supreme Court is printed in full in The In- 
dependent of January 15, 1852, and from it we quote a 
passage that foretells what now we see coming to pass 
before our eyes: 

Happy your great country that it was selected by the blessing 
of the Lord to prove the glorious practicability of a federative 
union of many sovereign states, all conserving their state rights 
and their self-government, and yet united in one. Every star 
beaming with its own luster, but all together one constellation 
on mankind’s canopy. Your fundamental principles have con- 
quered more in seventy-five years than Rome by arms in cen- 
turies. Your principles will conquer the world. By the glorious 
example of your freedom, welfare and security, mankind is about 
to become conscious of its aim. The lesson you give to humanity 
will not be lost, and the respect of the State Rights in the Fed- 
eral Government of America and in its several states, will be- 
come an instructive example for universal toleration, forbearance 
and justice, to the future states and republics of Europe. Upon 
this basis will be got rid of the mysterious question of language, 
and nationalities raised by the cunning despotisms in Europe to 
murder liberty, and the smaller states will find security in the 
principles of federative union, while they will conserve their 
national freedom by the principles of sovereign self-government; 
and while larger states, abdicating the principle of centraliza- 
tion, will cease to be a field to sanguinary usurpation and a tool 
t» the ambition of wicked men, municipal institutions will insure 


the development of local particular elements. This is my confident 
hope. Then will at once subside the fluctuations of Germany’s 
fate. It will become the heart of Europe, not by melting north 
Germany into a southern frame, or the south into a northern-— 
not by absorbing historical peculiarities, by centralized omnip- 
otence—not by mixing in one state, but by federating several 
sovereign states into a union like yours. Upon a similar basis, will 
take place the national regeneration of the Slavonic states, and 
not upon the sacrilegious idea of Panslavism, equivalent to the 
omnipotence of the Czar. Upon a similar basis will we see fair 
Italy, independent and free. Not unity but union will and must 
become the watchword of national bodies, severed into desecrated 
limbs by provincial rivalries out of which a flock of despots and 
common servitude arose. 


This reads like President Wilson’s fourteen articles; the 
independence of the Slavic nationalities, the liberation of 
Italia Irredenta, the regeneration of Germany, local self- 
government and federal union. Kossuth’s fervent appeal 
carried away his hearers without regard to party. Daniel 
Webster, Secretary of State, declared in response that “If 
ever it should be necessary for England and the United 
States to combine for the defense of constitutional liberty 
against a world in arms, the whole force of despotism 
should not make them quail.” 

The Independent hung out from its window, as the 
Kossuth procession passed up Broadway, a banner in- 
scribed: “U. S. to the Russian Bear. Mind Your Own 
Business.” For we must remember that it was the 
Czar who crushed out Magyar independence, for Austria 
as a military power was futile then as now. Editorially 
we demanded that the United States should protest “as 
a member of the brotherhood of nations” against any 
interference of a foreign power with a weaker nation. 
That might involve us in a war against Russia as well as 
Austria, but we argued that “Russia is not the colossal and 
invincible power that it is commonly supposed to be” from 
its area and population. 

We pointed out that Poland and the other border prov- 
inces would break away from Russia at the first chance 
and that the American with the British fleet could blockade 
the Baltic. And we then exprest the opinion that only by 
the joint intervention of England and America could con- 
stitutional government in Europe be saved on the one hand 
from autocratic rule and on the other “from the bloody 
tide of socialism’”—or, as we should now word it, Bol- 
shevism. 

We recall this history now not for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a claim to prophetic power on the part of Kossuth, 
still less of ourselves, but to show the dangers involved in 
the present situation. For the Hungarian state when in the 
course of time it gained control of its own affairs turned 
out to be as tyrannical as its former oppressors. The Mag- 
yar minority trampled upon the Slavs, Rumanians and 
Germans within Hungary and curtailed their civil, re- 
ligious, linguistic and educational rights as ruthlessly as 
did the Austrians. Instead of aiding in the liberation of 
Slavs and Italians, as Kossuth anticipated in the passage 
quoted, Hungary has joined with the Teutonic autocrats to 
suppress them. 

Such inconsistency is common. The same thing occurred 
in Rumania, which was freed from Turkish oppression 
under the explicit promise to make no discrimination on 
the grounds of race or religion. Yet nowhere have the Jews 
been more harshly treated than in Rumania, as the thou- 
sands of refugees to the United States can testify. 

The lesson of it is that liberty is not something to be 
once gained and then forgotten. Toleration must be taught 
to each generation. It is not sufficient to divide up Europe so 
far as possible according to nationality and then let each 
new nation alone in the expectation that it will deal justly 
with the minorities included within its borders. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. There must be continual 
supervision by an overruling league of nations or the last 
end of Europe may be worse than the first. 
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Cologne had suf- 
fered somewhat 
from riots after 
the withdrawal of the German troops 
and before the arrival of the British 
on December 6. A band of marine 
mutineers from Kiel had come a 
month before and liberated several 
thousand criminals from the jails. The 
burgomaster, with the aid of a citizens’ 
guard and with the codperation of the 
socialist soviet, succeeded in quelling 
the mobs after several street fights and 
much looting. 

The people of Cologne dislike the 
British rule requiring them to keep in- 
doors from eight in the evening to six 
in the morning, but are obeying 
without reluctance and even with good 
humor. A British Hussar stationed on 
the bridge was approached by a friend- 
ly German, who said in good English: 
“So you have wound up the Watch on 
the Rhine.” 

The Belgians in the territory occu- 
pied by them have issued the same or- 
ders as the Germans imposed upon 
Belgium, but they are met with less 
opposition than in Belgium. As the cor- 
respondent of the New York Times 
says: 

They are ready to meet their conquerors 
more than half way. Their subserviency at 
times is embarrassing. 

At the small fortified town of Juliers, 
some dozen miles from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which I visited today, the municipality of 


its own accord hoisted the Belgian flag on 
the town hall. 

This is typical of the attitude everywhere 
in this part of Germany. At Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle this morning, numbers of the inhabi- 
tants uncovered at the passage of the Bel- 
gian colors. During the whole German oc- 
cupation of Belgium, nce Belgian ever pub- 
licly honored the German flag. Again the 
order of the Belgian commandant of Aix- 
la-Chapelle to show respect to Belgian offi- 
cers by uncovering and descending from the 
pavement is being very widely followed, as I 


Occupation of the 
Rhenish Towns 








December 5—British battleship ‘‘Her- 
cules” arrives at Wilhelmshaven. 
Food and fuel famine in Vienna. 

December 6—Belgians occupy Dussel- 
dorf. Spartacus riots in Berlin. 

December 7—Rumanians of Transyl- 
vania declare for annexation to Ru- 
mania. British occupy Cologne. 

December 8—Last German _ troops 
cross the Rhine. Jewish massacres 
reported from Poland. 

| December 9—Americans occupy Cob- || 
| lenz. Turkish Government arrests | 
officials responsible for Armenian | 
massacres of 1915. 

|| December 10—French occupy Mainz. | 

| 


THE GREAT WAR | 
| 





German Government recognizes re- 
public of Esthonia. 


] December 11—Premier Lloyd George || 
declares that England will never | 
1 give up navy, but conscript armies | 
1 on Continental Europe must be | 
| abolished. Ebert, head of Socialist 
Government, welcomes troops re- 
| turning to Berlin. 











have seen myself. So, too, is the order to 
be within doors at 7 o'clock. 


Later Aix-la-Chapelle (German 
Aachen) was occupied by a joint force 
of French and Americans. The tomb 
of Charlemagne was decorated with 
French flags and General De Goutte, 
who is in command of the Franco- 
American troops, delivered an address, 
reminding them that Charlemagne had 
made this the capital of the borderland 
destined to stem the tide of Teutonic 
invasion. 


: The last of the German 
Aenesmaame troops crost the Rhine on 
December 8 and the cities 
on the left bank were immediately oc- 
cupied by small detachments of Amer- 
ican or Allied forces which had been 
sent on in advance by rail at the re- 
quest of the burgomasters in order to 


in Coblenz 
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forestall any disorders during the in- 
terregnum. The Second Battalion of 
the 39th Infantry under Col. James 
Lockett took possession of Coblenz. 
Col. James Rhea, of Texas, head of the 
American Commission, has charge of 
the receipt of the guns, ammunition 
and military stores, millions of dollars’ 
worth, which are here delivered up in 
accordance with the terms of the armis- 
tice. German officers remained behind 
to point out their location. Civilians 
are’ also required to surrender all arms. 

Otherwise the people are not inter- 
fered with and the cafés and theaters 
are running as usual until late at night. 
On this account the Americans are 
more welcome than the British, French 
and Belgians, who garrison the other 
towns. The girls wave handkerchiefs 
as the soldiers march by and the au- 
thorities are not merely compliant but 
cordial. The local soviets, or councils 
of workmen and soldiers, are reported 
to be managing affairs efficiently and 
maintaining good order. In the task of 
administration the Americans have the 
advantage in that so many of them can 
talk German. The men of the 32d Di- 
vision, largely from Michigan and Wis- 
consin, are having a particularly easy 
time of it, for many of the population 
had relatives in America. Captain 
Liederpruyn on entering Bitburg found 
his uncle mayor of the town. 


On Friday, December 7, 
the most serious disorders 
since the outbreak of the 
revolution took place, the result ap- 
parently of mutual misunderstandings. 
The mystery of the affair is not yet 
cleared up, and the motives remain 
hidden. First, it appears, somebody, 
not yet identified, telephoned Lieuten- 
ont Fischer to go to the Prussian Diet 
building and seize the Soviet or Ex- 
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Imbroglio 
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MORE FOOD AND CLOTHING FOR BELGIUM 


These boxes and crates piled forty feet high in a New Jersey railroad storehouse are a very small part of the thousands of tons of clothing that 
we are shipping to the refugees of Belgium. The photograph at the right shows how the clothing given by people all over the United States is 
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sorted and packed to be sent overseas 
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, THE MODERN SPARTACUS 
Dr. Karl Liebknecht, who, under the pen name 
of “Spartacus” used to attack the Kaiser’s Gov- 
ernment, is equally the enemy of the moderate 
Socialists now in power at Berlin 
ecutive Committee of the Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Council there in session. 
Fischer, with twenty of his soldiers, 
entered the chamber and with revolvers 
pointed at the twelve committeemen, 
said: “Hands up! We arrest you in the 
name of the Government.” He then or- 
dered his men to take theni to prison, 
but just then Herr Barth, who is a 
member of the Government, happened 
to enter the room and learning of Fis- 
cher’s action, declared that the Govern- 


‘ment could not have authorized the ar- 


rest without his knowing it. Fischer 
then left the committee under guard 
and went to the Chancellor’s palace 
and reported to the Council of People’s 
Commissioners that he had executed 
their orders and made the arrest. The 
astonished Commissioners’ declared 
they had given no such orders and Fis- 
cher was put under arrest. Then a mes- 
senger was despatched to the Diet 
building to release the committee. 
About the same time a man calling 
himself “Captain Kessler,” also un- 
known, appeared at the barracks of the 
Franzer Regiment and in the name of 
the People’s Commissioners ordered the 
soldiers to march to the Diet building 
and arrest the Soviet for stealing two 
and a half millions in gold. They obeyed, 
but finding Fischer’s men in charge 
they went to the office of Die rote Fahne 
(The Red Flag), the Spartacus organ, 
to search for the gold. As soon as the 
People’s Commissioners heard of this 
they sent word to the soldiers to. leave 
the newspaper office, as the Govern- 
ment had issued no such orders. 
Meantime columns of soldiers and 
sailors from various quarters, obedient 
to some mysterious call, marched to the 
Chancellor’s building to declare their 
loyalty to the Government and their 
distrust of the Executive Committee 
and to acclaim Ebert as President of 
the Provisional Government. Ebert ap- 
peared and listened to their speeches, 
but declined to accept the honor with- 
out consultation with his colleagues. 
In another quarter of the city the 
Spartacus or Liebknecht Socialists were 
holding a joint meeting in Sophia Hal! 





with the Soviet of Deserters when a 
man entered and declared that Scheide- 
mann and his Junker friends had 
started a counter-revolution and had 
arrested the Executive Committee. The 
audience started down the street and 
gathering recruits as it went appeared 
before the Chancellor’s palace with 
several hundred shouting: “Hurrah for 
Liebknecht!” and “Down with Ebert 
and Hindenburg!” The guard fusil- 
liers protecting the palace turned out 
to block the mob. But it continued to 
advance until the machine guns opened 
fire on it, killing sixteen and wounding 
as many more. 

These various movements of that Fri- 
day afternoon appear two be parts of a 
scheme that somehow missed fire. The 
conspiracy has been traced to three 
men, Count Matuschka, Herr von 
Rheinbaben of the Press Department 
of the old Foreign Office, and Martin, 
a journalist. The watchword was to 
be “Redheart” and in the homes of the 
three men were found a number of 
black brassards on which had been 
embroidered a red heart. 


The Rumanians liv- 
ing in Hungary have 
voted to unite with 
their brethren in the independent king- 
dom of Rumania on the other side of 
the Alps. There has been some doubt 
as to the attitude of the Transylvanian 
Rumanians because the government of 


Transylvanian 
Rumanians 


the Rumanian kingdom has been reac- 
tionary and oppressive. The Jews were 
unconstitutionally debarred from vot- 
ing and the landlords ruled the peas- 
antry. On this account there had been 
agrarian, labor anl racial riots before 
the war. Rumania was persuaded to 
enter the war on the side of the Allies 
by assurances of support from the Rus- 
sians to the north and the Salonica 
army to the south, but both failed her. 
The Rumanians began the campaign by 
an invasion of Transylvania thru the 
mountains in order to secure the ter- 
ritory that they claimed. But the Ger- 
man and Austrian troops under Mack- 
ensen cut them off by occupying the 
passes thru which they had entered 
while the Bulgars invaded Rumania 
from the south. In a few weeks Ru- 
mania was overrun, Bucharest was cap- 
tured and the Rumanian Government 
forced to flee to Jassy near the Russian 
boundary. Here it was decided to de- 
mocratize the kingdom by granting 
equal suffrage to the men of all races 
and religions and to reform the land 
laws. 

The ‘collapse of Russia gave Ruma- 
nia a chance to annex Bessarabia on 
the east, which contains a large Ru- 
manian population, as now the collapse 
of Austria-Hungary gives her a chance 
to annex Transylvania on the west. 
Here the Rumanians lay claim to 
twenty-six Hungarian provinces, but 
these include a considerable German 

















Press lllustrating 


THE WHITE HOUSE IN PARIS 
President Wilson’s home while he is at the Peace Conference will be at the Paris house of Prince 
Joachim Murat—an elaborate mansion requested for the President’s use by the French Government 




















Press Illustrating 
WHERE PRESIDENT WILSON WILL HOLD INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS OF PEACE 


A reception room in the Murat mansion that has been designated for the President’s special use. 
American soldiers have installed a complete telephone exchange and private wires thruout the house 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily EKagle 


THE GROANING BOARD 


and Magyar population. The German 
colonies form an island in an alien 
population. (The reader may be re- 
minded of the fanciful explanation of 
their presence given in Browning’s 
“Pied Piper.”) The National Assem- 
bly of the Rumanians of Transylvania 
on December 1 was held in one of these 
German cities, Klausenburg, which 
hereafter may be known by its Ru- 
manian name of Gyula Fehervar. The 
Assembly voted unanimously for union 
with Rumania on the basis of univer- 
sal manhood suffrage, liberty of lan- 
guage, religion and civil rights, and 
land and labor reforms. 


The complete and imme- 
diate retirement of the 
German troops from Rus- 
sian territory was stipulated in the 
first draft of the armistice, but on fur- 
ther consideration this was changed to 
make the evacuation “as soon as the 
Allies, taking into account the internal 
situation of these territories, shall de- 
cide that the time for this has come.” 


The Baltic 
Provinces 











Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 











PUT OUT THE FIRE IN THE RUINS 
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St. Louis Republic 
PEACE HATH ITS PROBLEMS 


THAT’S SOME PUZZLE 


The reason for the change was obvi- 
ously because it was seen that the Bol- 
sheviki were advancing westward as 
rapidly as the Germans retired, and 
the propertied classes, including the 
German barons, were anxious to have 
the Allies occupy the country before 
the German forces relinquished con- 
trol. The Esthonian workmen are most- 
ly Bolsheviki and the Lettish troops 
have formed the bodyguard and chief 
support of Lenine and Trotzky, the 
Bolshevik rulers of Russia. In the 
abortive revolution of 1905 the Letts 
and Esths took an active part and 
were in the end put down with great 
severity and executed by wholesale. 
Now they are getting their revenge 
on the landlords and nobility. 

By the first of September, when the 
defeat of Germany became apparent, 
the red flag was raised in the Baltic 
provinces. At Reval, the chief seaport 
of Esthonia, four hundred German sol- 
diers and sailors joined in the move- 
ment and paraded the streets singing 
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Stimson in Dayton Daly News 


MAKING DEMOCRACY SAFE FOR THE WORLD 


THE WATCH ON THE RHINE—1915 


the Marseillaise in defiance of their 
officers. At the same time in Petrograd 
the Bolsheviki formed the First Reval 
Communist Regiment and the First 
Esthonian Light-Artillery Regiment to 
take possession of the country. 

On the last of November the Bol- 
shevik army crost the Narva’ River into 


Esthonia and the Bolshevik fleet sailed . 


from Petrograd into Narva harbor 
under a Swedish flag: According to re- 
ports of refugees, wholesale carnage 
followed. The Soviet Republic estab- 
lished in Esthonia was recognized by 
the Russian Soviet Government and by 
the new German Socialist Government. 

Meantime the old Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Esthonia, which had been 
anti-German and anti-Bolshevik, had 
been sending urgent appeals to the 
Allies to come to their rescue. The 
White Guards, who under a German 
officer, Count Keller, had tried to-de- 
fend Esthonia from the Bolsheviki, 
were badly beaten and half annihilat- 
ed in the battle. 

On the 1st of December the British 
fleet reached the Baltic ports and land- 
ed a force at Reval for the protection 
of life and property. 


The Czechs The situation in Siberia 
is becoming daily more 
alarming as winter sets 
in. The collapse of the old government 
in Germany has increased the power 
of the Bolsheviki and they are gaining 
ground toward the west, north and east 
if not the south. On the west they are 


in Danger 


_reoccupying the Baltic provinces as 


the Germans evacuate. In the north 
the Allied and American troops have 
had to withstand fierce attacks by the 
new Bolshevik army. The eastward ad- 
vance of the Soviet forces has practi- 
cally expelled the Czecho-Slovaks from 
European Russia and with them im- 
mense throngs of fugitives from Bol- 
shevik tyranny and famine. The popu- 
lation of Omsk, normally 200,000, has 
been swelled to 800,000, mostly desti- 
tute. The Omsk Government has been 
obliged to prohibit the entrance of any 
more people. The hospitals are almost 
out of drugs and bandages. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross has got one shipment 
thru to Omsk, but that is altogether 
inadequate. Of two thousand Bolshevik 
prisoners and refugees transported 
across Siberia nearly half perished 
from disease, starvation and exposure 
during the six weeks required by their 
train to go from the Urals to the Pa- 
cific. The American Government has 
appropriated $5,000,000 for Russian 
relief and 20,000 tons of supplies are 
on the way. 

The Czecho-Slovak troops are still 
holding the Siberian frontier at the 
Urals, but they have become alienated 
from the Omsk Government by the 
coup d’état of Admiral Kolchak. They 
are mostly republicans and socialists 
and they do not want to fight for the 
restoration of the Czar, which they 
suspect to be the aim of this move- 
ment. President Masaryk, of the new 
Czecho-Slovak republic at Prague, is 
very anxious to get his troops out of 
Siberia and back to Bohemia, where 
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they are now needed to protect their 
country against the Magyars, but he 
feels under obligation to the Allies to 
keep them in Siberia until they are 
relieved by Allied forces or a Russian 
army can be organized. 

The Bolshevik forces opposing the 
Czechs are said now to number 227,- 
000, but this may be doubled in the 
spring and later raised to three or 
four million if the plans of the Soviet 
Government are carried out. The new 
armies are being organized and trained 
by German and Magyar officers from 
among the prisoners taken by the Rus- 
sians when ‘they were in the war. The 
Czechs in Russia number about 80,000. 

To keep up the spirits of the peo- 
ple the papers of Omsk assure them 
that an army of 600,000 American 
troops is coming soon to their rescue. 
Altho there is no authority for this the 
papers there are not allowed to pub- 
lish anything to the contrary. 

The new dictator, Admiral Kolchak, 
has failed to receive the support that 
he expected when he seized the su- 
preme power. The All-Russian Govern- 
ment of Ufa is opposed to him. The 
Archangel Government of Tchaikovsky 
is non-committal. The British has not 
yet recognized him. General Semenov, 
commander of the Manchurian Cossacks, 
whom the Allies and America have 
been supporting with men and money, 
is openly defiant. Admiral Kolchak has 
accordingly ordered his removal and 
appointed General Valkov to succeed 
him. But it is doubtful if Semenov will 


tamely accept the dismissal, and, since 


he controls the railroad from Chita 
east, he might cut off Omsk from its 
sole source of reinforcements and sup- 
plies. 


Premier Lloyd George 
states that the Allies 
will demand that Ger- 
many pay the whole cost of the war. 
This, he estimates, will amount to 
$120,000,000,000 for the Allies. The 
total wealth of Germany before the war 
was, he says, between $60,000,000,000 
and $100,000,000,000. The cost of the 
war to Germany was from $30,000,- 
000,000 to $35,000,000,000. So, we 
may infer, if all the wealth of Ger- 
many were confiscated it would not 
pay more than half the indemnity to 
be demanded. 

The Premier states that all claims 
of the Allies must be paid before the 
German internal war debt. But the in- 
demnity must be exacted in such a 
way as not to do more harm to the 
country that receives it than the coun- 
try that is paying it. This the experts 
appointed by the British Cabinet be- 
lieve can be-done. The German people 
have already to pay in taxes on their 
own war debt, according to the Amer- 
ican Federal Reserve Board, three 
times as much per capita as the people 
of the United States, altho their wealth 
is less than half as great. 

The cost of the war to Great Brit- 
ain was, according to Lloyd George, 
$40,000,000,000, which is more than 
its cost to Germany. The Belgian In- 
dustrial Committee calculates the dam- 
age to Belgium thru the German mili- 
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Indemnities 














Darling in New York Tribune 

















Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


HOW ABOUT THOSE RISING PRICES “ON ACCOUNT OF THE WAR"? 


STILL THE BLAMED THING DOESN’T FALL 


tary occupation and_ seizure’ of 
machinery and raw materials at $1,- 
200,112,000. To this will be added the 
military expenditure and other claims, 
raising, according to unofficial esti- 
mates, the total Belgian bill to $7,600,- 
000,000. The Paris Matin puts the 
French claims as follows: 


Return of 1871 indemnity 
of $1,000,000,000 with in- 


OED: caasers hadenenwns $12,000,000,000 
Expenses of present war... 28,000,000,000 
DL ccvensesedecnaee 8,000,000.000 
NE, Se a We-tuee hese 20,000,000,000 

$68,000,000,000 


Lloyd George’s estimate of the 
claims against Germany did not ap- 
parently include the cost to Russia, 
said to be $21,000,000,000, or to the 
United States, about $18,000,000,000. 
It is not yet known whether the United 
States will present a bill for indemni- 
ties, but at any rate, according to the 
armistice, the expenses of the army of 
occupation are to be paid by Germany. 


The men who left big 
business to take 
Washington positions 
as war executives are for the most 
part going back to their peace time po- 


Wartime 
Leaders Resign 


THEY HAVEN’T SURRENDERED YET 


sitions now that the actual war emerg- 
ency is past. Charles M. Schwab, di- 
rector-general of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, to whom is chiefly cred- 
ited the excellence of our shipbuilding 
output, has resigned his government 
position in order to resume work as 
head of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. Charles Piez, vice-president and 
general manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, is to succeed Mr. 
Schwab. 

John D. Ryan, director of Air Serv- 
ice and Second Assistant Secretary of 
War, has returned to his position as 
president of the Anaconda Copper 
Company. 

Bernard M. Baruch has resigned as 
chairman of the War Industries Board, 
but has been asked by President Wil- 
son to be ready to come to Europe for 
special service with the peace delega- 
tion. 

The railroads have lost not only Di- 
rector General McAdoo. but aJso Rob- 
ert S. Lovett, director of the railroad 
administrator’s division of capital ex- 
penditures. Judge Lovett will take his 
former position of executive chairman 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. 























Darling in New York Tribune 


Orr in Chicago Tribune 
SOMEBODY’S GOT TO RUN THE RAILROADS 
A LITTLE JOB FOR CONGRESS 


WHICH? 
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SANTA CLAUS FOLLOWS THE FLAG 


A hundred thousand mail sacks filled with Christmas packages for the American army in France 
are being loaded aboard steamers now. This corner of one of the sorting stations for the overseas 


Christmas mail suggests the size of the job that 
year. The tags hanging along the line mark the 

Q. M., Labor Division, 
The national tax bill now 
under debate in the Sen- 
ate calls for a revenue 
of $5,878,486,000 next year and 
contains provision for a maximum 
levy of $4,000,000,000 in 1920. It is 
the 1920 clause that is bringing the 
chief opposition to it. Republican sen- 
ators brought in a minority report on 
the ground that Congress should not 
undertake to say so far in advance 
what the requirements of 1920 will be, 
and point out that the very fact of 
recent rapidly changing conditions 
which enabled the Committee on 
Finance to reduce the bill by $2,000,- 
000,000 is evidence of the inadvisabil- 
ity of legislating for taxes so far 
ahead. On the other hand Senator 
Simons, who introduced the bill, con- 
tends that the two-year forecast is 
necessary to enable producers to fix 
their prices and to prevent excess 
profits based on a continuance of war 
rates. 

The general plan of the bill is to 
raise about $4,600,000,000 by income 
taxes similar to last year, and by war 
and excess profits taxes, and to raise 
$1,400,000,000 from other sources of 
revenue. 

There have been two notable 
changes in the bill since it reached the 
Senate. The zone system of postage on 
second-class mail matter has been elim- 
inated, beginning next July, and pre- 
war postage rates on first-class mail 
will be in force again. The other amend- 
ment places a 10 per cent tax upon the 
net profits of industry employing chil- 
dren of fourteen to sixteen years of 
age, except under an eight-hour law. 

There will be another Liberty Loan 
issue next spring, probably our last 
great popular war loan. It is expected 
that the amount will be $5,000,000,000 
and that the bonds will be of short 
maturity, less than ten years. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo asked Congress for legislation 
to permit the Government’s continuation 
of loans to the Allies for one year after 


Taxes and 
Loans 





the soldiers’ Santa Claus has on his hands this 
various destinations: Aviation Corps, C. A. C., 
Pioneer Infantry, etc. 


the end of the war in order to finance 
their purchase of food and reconstruc- 
tion materials in this country. Since 
the United States has absorbed much 
of the world’s supply of gold in 
the last few years, the officials of 
Allied nations have not the resources, 
either in cash or ready credit, to pay 
for the purchases of food, iron and 
steel, machinery, cotton and other ma- 
terials that they need to get from the 
United States during the next few 
years, to aid in their physical recon- 
struction programs. 


America’s naval strength in 
1920 will be at least twice 

Navy as great as it was in 1917 if 
the plans now under consideration by 
the House Naval Committee are ap- 
proved. They call for another three- 
year building program similar to that 
adopted in 1915, to cost $600,000,000 
and to add 156 ships to our navy, mak- 
ing its total of vessels in 1920 about 
1300, including 40 battleships and 329 
destroyers. 

In recommending the plan to Con- 
gress, Secretary Daniels said: 

Navies will still be needed as an interna- 
tional police force to compel compliance 
with the decree of an international trib- 
unal which will be set up to decide differ- 
ences between nations. Naval vessels will 
have large peace tasks of survey and dis- 
covery and protection in addition to police 
duty of an international as well as of a 
national character. 

Inasmuch as the United States is the 
richest of the great nations and has suf- 
fered less in war than any of the Allied 
powers, it will devolve upon this country 
to make a contribution to the navy to pre- 
serve the peace of the world commensurate 
with its wealth, its commerce, its growing 
and expanding merchant marine and its 
leadership in the councils of free peoples. 

The Secretary of the Navy’s annual 
report gave high praise to our navy’s 
part in winning the war by carrying 
and convoying troops overseas, patrol- 
ling the coast and danger zones, mine- 
sweeping and laying mine barriers in 
the North Sea. In recognition of his 
achievements as commander of the 
American fleet in European waters, 


A Bigger 


Vice-Admiral Sims is to be named full 
admiral. He is the first officer to hold 
this title since Admiral Dewey. 

Since it is probable that we shall 
maintain a fleet in European waters 
and in the Pacific for some time to 
come, the regular navy is asking au- 
thorization for an increased personnel. 
Its strength at present is from 130,000 
to 140,000 men, enormously augment- 
ed, of course, by reserves who are still 
in service. The merchant marine is 
asking for 220,000 officers and men to 
operate its growing fleet, which by De- 
cember, 1919, will comprize about 
1900 vessels. 


Business After —- industry is 
vigorously going 
the War ahead with the 
working out of its own reconstruction 
program and the extension of our for- 
eign trade. At Atlantic City recently 
the Reconstruction Congress of the U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce held a con- 
ference of some 4000 leaders of Amer- 
ican business, representing 420 indus- 
tries and an employed capital of ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000. The out- 
standingconclusionsof theirconference 
were three: The need of an immediate 
quickening of peace time industries to 
take up the slack of war demobilization, 
the acceptance of ccéperation between 
capital and labor so as to bring about 
the greatest opportunity for each, and 
the desire for the widest possible free- 
dom of trade during the transition 
period. 

The conference recommended that 
the Chamber of Commerce inaugurate 
a general system of joint committees of 
employers and employees to adjust in- 
dustrial disputes. The platform sug- 
gested for these committees included 
regularity of employment, the right of 
workers to organization and collective 
bargaining, the establishment of im- 
partial arbitration agencies, a minimum 
living wage for all workers, a standard- 
ized wage for a standardized perform- 
ance, the appointment of a responsible 
executive to superintend relations be- 
tween the workers and the manage- 
ment. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield in 
his annual report urged the expansion 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce to enable it to give effec- 
tive aid to American manufacturers 
and merchants in taking full advantage 
of after-the-war world trade opportuni- 
ties. He especially urged the appoint- 
ment of additional commercial at- 
tachés and trade commissioners in 
Europe, South America, Africa and 
Australia. 

The chief industrial and commercial 
forces in both hemispheres will be ready 
to launch great organizations on the com- 
mercial seas in quest of trade. The instinct 
of commercial self-preservation demands 
organized action. This is not the time for 
short-sighted thrift. 


Jobs for 
Returning Soldiers 


Altho the demo- 
bilization of our 
troops is proceed-' 
ing slowly, the pressure of men look- 
ing for work is already beginning to 
be felt and is being met by extensive 
plans of increased manufacture and 
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construction. The United States Ship- 
ping Board has arranged with the War 
Department to give the men of the se- 
lective army now in camp waiting de- 
mobilization official information of jobs 
in shipyards and in the crews of mer- 
chant vessels. There will be 200,000 
jobs of this sort available to released 
soldiers within the next few months. 

Every employe of the railroads who 
left to join the army or navy has been 
given a definite promise of his former 
position. This means, it is estimated, 
that more than 400,000 soldiers can 
step into their old work in railroad 
offices, shops or trains as soon as they 
are discharged. 

The War Labor Policies Board has 
recommended the immediate inaugura- 
tion of public works on a large scale 
by the Federal Government, and an 
appropriation bill will be laid before 
Congress shortly for starting river and 
harbor work, national highways and 
reclamation projects. If the necessary 
funds are appropriated there will be 
abundant opportunity for labor then. 
Secretary of the Interior Lane has al- 
ready surveyed, planned and estimated 
irrigation projects on which 100,000 
men could be put to work. 

The labor information bureaus ves- 
tablished by the Federal Employment 
Service in every community and car- 
ried out with the aid of the Council of 
National Defense, the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, the “Y’ and most of 
the. other soldiers’ welfare organiza- 
tions will have on record available jobs 
thruout the country and will help both 
men and women to find the work they 
want to do. The Federal Employment 
Service placed over two million civil- 
ian workers, chiefly in war jobs, in 
1918. 


The chief of the 
Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the De- 
partment of Justice, A. Bruce Bielaski, 
has been giving before the Senate 
committee sensational testimony on the 
activities of German propagandists in 
this country. The information that the 
Secret Service has collected shows 
that a cable from former German Am- 
bassador von Bernstorff to Dr. Albert 
offered the Washington Post for sale 
to German authorities for $2,000,000; 
that Samuel Untermeyer, a prominent 
New York lawyer, acted for German 
interests in an attempt to buy the New 
York Sun; that William Bayard Hale, 
while employed by Hearst at a salary 
of $300 a week, was receiving $15,000 
a year from the German Government 
to promote its propaganda in this coun- 
try, that Ambassador von Bernstorff 
urged special favors for Mr. Hale in 
Germany, “as Hearst has placed him- 
self outspokenly on our side’’; that Ed- 
ward L. Fox, an American newspaper- 
man, submitted to Captain von Papen, 
military’ attaché of the German em- 
bassy here, plans for stirring up a war 
scare between Japan and the United 
States in 1915 in order to stop our 
shipments of munitions to the Allies; 
that the German Consul General in 
Chicago presented to his chief, Dr. Al- 
bert, a plan for blocking our shipment 


Plots and 
Rumors of Plots 





of airplanes to the Allies by purchas- 
ing the Wright factory and patents; 
that systematic propaganda was spread 
thru the United States to rouse Irish 
and Jewish sentiment against the Al- 
lies. 

A list of “important” persons in this 
country, made out by Dr. A. Karl 
Fuehr, former consular official in To- 
kio, was produced by Mr. Bielaski to 
show supposedly pro-German senti- 
ment. The list included William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, owner of many maga- 
zines and nine newspapers; Oswald 
Garrison Villard, of the New York 
Evening Post; Edward Rumely, of the 
New York Evening Mail; Professors 
Shephard, Sloane and Eugene Smith, 
of Columbia; Muensterberg, Hart and 
Francke, of Harvard; Sanborn, of Van- 
derbilt; McDonald, of Indiana; Sche- 
vill, of Chicago; McClellan and Rich- 
ardson, of Princeton; Faust, of Cor- 
nell; Jastrowf'df Wisconsin; Jordan, 
of Stanford; Hon. Peter Grosscup, 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, George S. 
Viereck. Many of the men mentioned 
have made specific denials of pro-Ger- 
man affiliations and pointed to their 
own writings as proof. Edward A. 


’ Rumely is now under indictment for 


concealing the ownership of the Mail 
from the Alien Property Custodian. 

A large part of the evidence Mr. 
Bielaski introduced consisted of let- 
ters and telegrams from William Ran- 
dolph Hearst directing the editorial 
policy of his newspapers. Urging an 
embargo on American shipments to 
the Allies, Mr. Hearst wired on Febru- 
ary 25, 1917: “Let us end these ship- 
ments of food and ammunition and 
money to the warring nations of 
Europe. Let us feed our own people, 
build up our own country, conserve 
our own resources.” On February 24, 
1917, he cabled to William Bayard 
Hale in Berlin: “I cannot see why the 
century-old friendship of the United 
States and Germany cannot be main- 
tained and perpetuated.” 


Next Year’sSeven Advance  esti- 


mm mates of the 
Billion Dollar Budget Government ex- 


penditures during the fiscal year be 
ginning next July call for an outlay of 
$7,443,415,838, of which about 35,000,- 
000,000 will go to the War and Navy 
departments, $893,000,000 to pay inter- 
est on the war debt, and $579,000,000 
for continuing the building of a mer- 
chant marine. These expenses are less 
than one-third of our appropriations 
for the current year and about seven 
times our ordinary annual expendi- 
tures. 

The War Department asks $2,556,- 
000,000 for bringing the army home 
from Europe, maintaining part of the 
force, continuing fortifications, and for 
other purposes; and the Navy Depart- 
ment estimates its need at $2,656,000.- 
000, including a renewal of the naval 
emergency fund approved by Con- 
gress last year to provide for the con- 
struction of additional destroyers, 
submarine chasers and other special 
craft. 

The Shipping Board asks for $500,- 
000,000 for building ships already au- 
thorized by Congress, $60,000,000 for 
operation of vessels, $17,451,000 for 
recruiting and training officers and 
crews, and $1,453,000 for incidental ad- 
ministration expenses. 

General March has stated that after 
the signing of the armistice more than 
$16,000,000,000 was lopped off the 
original $19,000,000,000 war budget of 
the army. 

The most striking equipment ap- 
propriation of the army budget is for 
the air service. Under aircraft produc- 
tion a lump sum estimate of approxi- 
mately $145,000,000 is submitted, sup- 
plemented by an additional $20,000,- 
000 for the air service itself. 

An unusual item in the estimates is 
$20,000,000 asked for conducting the 
decennial census thruout the United 
States. 
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A MONUMENT TO GENERAL PERSHING 


New York has named one of its busiest traffic centers, at which construction is now under way 
for an overhead vehicle drive and elaborate improvements, Pershing Square, in honor of the 
victorious commander of the A. E. F. The square is on Forty-second Street just south of the 
Grand Central Terminal. The girder which this photograph shows being drawn into place is one 
of the largest foundation pieces of the overhead drive. It weighs eighty tons and required fifty-two 


horses to pull it into position 








A LAND WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


BY RUTH PUTNAM 


In the following story Miss Putnam shows 
Luxemburg to be illustrative of the smaller 
European nations in its struggle against 
aggression from neighboring powers. Like 
Belgium, a victim of the German invasion, 
Luxemburg is determined to maintain its 
independence. Miss Putnam’s latest book is 
“Lucvemburg and Her Neighbors.” She is 
also the author of “Alsace and Lorraine.” 


HEN General Pershing en- 

tered Luxemburg and stood, 

very tall, on a small balcony 

looking out on the city, be- 
side Marie Adelaide, the girlish Grand 
Duchess of the little country which, 
unarmed for decades, nestled quietly 
and conservatively among the great 
armed powers of Europe, history for 
Luxemburg was being made—and in 
spirit quite different from that which 
animated the negotiators who were trav- 
eling down to Vienna in these same 
autumn months two hundred and four 
years ago. 

Luxemburg, in many ways, is a kind 
of touchstone on which European his- 
tory has left its mark. It has been, in 
fact, a football in European diplomacy. 
It is a little principality of only 999 
square miles, with a population of less 
than three hundred thousand, who live 
under a constitutional parliamentary 
government that is headed by a young 
woman, who guides the diminutive ship 
of state with the aid of a minister who 
is practically controlled by popular 
vote. It is a simple nation, with a sim- 
ple court decorated by a graceful young 
lady—a political unit, very small, with 
a proletariat heretofore in thoroly com- 
fortable circumstances, apprehending 
no military service. It enjoys great 
variety in the productivity of its soil. 
It is rich in mineral wealth. Its stock 
breeds and horses are known all over 
Europe. And, curiously, as if to supply 
the Grand Duchess and all the nations 
round, there is a rose crop of great 
abundance in one section of the land! 

This little Grand Duchy, with its 
Lady and its roses, needed no soldiery 
to protect it. It was unarmed—dquite 
unlike Belgium. Six great powers in- 


The Prussians lived up to Luxem- 
burg apprehensions. On the second day 
of August they poured troop trains into 
the Grand Duchy capital at the brief- 
est intervals consistent with their 
safety. They established their General 
Staff in the City’of Luxemburg in the 
shadow of the old fortress, the “inland 
Gibraltar,” it once was called, a fort- 
ress whose guns had been withdrawn 
long since, in the name of neutrality. 
After a time the General Staff passed 
on, but the iron hand of the invader 
was not lifted. In a few weeks Luxem- 
burgers began to feel the shortage of 
food. They could get nothing from Bel- 
gium thru accustomed commercial chan- 
nels. The Belgian Relief Commission, 
when applied to, was unable to help be- 
cause England refused to permit sup- 
plies to enter Luxemburg to be used 
up by Germany. Not until November 
was there relief, when Switzerland 
came to the rescue. Day by day, dur- 
ing the four years of the Great War, 
pressure of German occupation grew 
heavier—so that there were at the end 
of the Great War more than thirty of- 
ficers and two thousand native Lux- 
emburgers in the Belgian and French 
armies. The free press had to give way. 
Telegraph, mail lines and the railroads 
were out of Luxemburg’s hands. Arbi- 
trary imprisonment replaced the usual 
procedures, and Delegates of the Lower 
Chamber of the Luxemburg Parliament 
were no longer immune from arrest. 
In short, from the day that the girl 
Duchess protested against the invasicn 
of her land, the Huns treated Luxem- 
burg as conquered territory and, even 
tho eventually the Germans paid Lux- 
emburg something like a million and a 
half francs for the damage they have 
done, Luxemburg remembers Prussia 
—as a land of Prussians! 

All this is simply illustrative of the 
manner in which, for centuries, the 
land that is Luxemburg has been a 
plaything among the powers. The 


Grand Duchy might be called an experi- 
ment in international arbitration. In 
1815 the slogan of the powers was 
“legitimacy” and “balance of power,” 
and the powers did strange things to 
satisfy their ideals. Once, indeed, the 
little realm had a more independent 
existence as a simple countship, whose 
counts lived among the people and 
looked to their affairs. Then it chanced 
that Luxemburg entered European pol- 
itics, and four of its rulers became em- 
perors in the Holy Roman Empire. 
They made Luxemburg a duchy. The 
last sovereign to have no interest out- 
side of Luxemburg affairs was one 
Elizabeth of Goelitz, who sold her 
rights—they were the rights of mort- 
gagee only—to Philip of Burgundy, iri 
the fourteenth century. 

Coming down thru the years, then: 
For a century Luxemburg’s fortunes 
were identical with those of the whole 
Netherlands; then Burgundians were 
merged with Hapsburgs, and Charles 
the Fifth handed over the Netherlands, 
together with Spain and his share of 
America, to Philip the Second. In 1572 
the Netherlands revolted and seven of 
the twelve northern provinces were 
made into the Dutch Republic, and the 
southern, of which Luxemburg was one, 
remained under Spanish dominion. 
Then, in the next general treaty re- 
adjustment, the little duchy was passed 
over, with the remainder of the Belgic 
Netherlands, to the Austrian Haps- 
burgs. Then came the great revolution 
in France, and the Belgic Netherlands 
became ten departments of France, and’ 
Luxemburg became the Department of 
Forests—“the Forest Canton,” as it 
was called. Part of the Belgians sub- 
mitted willingly to this apportionment 
of themselves, but not the Luxem- 
burgers. They found the domination of 
the republican Directory very trying; 
they loved their Sundays and church 
festivals; they resented being forced 
to celebrate the decades, or Tenth 
Day of Fétes, in commemoration of the 
republican deeds that they counted as 
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No discontentment does abide. 
Tell the people, near and far, 
“We will remain just what we 


Contentment you may plainly 


And Prussian we will never be! most 
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dominant 


With no natural boundaries to assist it, and closely wedged in by 
three disputing neighbors, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg has had 
a history of struggle to maintain its political unity, and has natur- 
are.” ally become a “football in Huropean diplomacy.” Topographically 
it might be, and historically it has been, in turn a part of each of 
see its surrounding neighbors, and its people have retained some of the 
characteristics of all the three 


expansion. Consequently it 
was agreed that Prussia 
should take some of the ad- 
jacent Rhine lands that 
had been part of the For- 
est Canton and that the 


countries 
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Netherland Nassaus should receive 
Luxemburg in place of their own Ger- 
man family territory. That is, it was 
agreed that eastern parts of the For- 
est Canton should be trimmed off, 
neatly, to Prussia’s advantage, and 
that the King of the Netherlands should 
have a seat in the new German Diet 
which was to represent the German 
Confederation. Undoubtedly there was 
a distinct Prussian idea that the United 
Netherlands should come into the Ger- 
man Confederation and 
the presence of the Nether- 
land King, as sovereign of 
Luxemburg, would be a 
good entering wedge for 
this desirable consumma- 
tion. So, in 1815, Luxem- 
burg was a Grand Duchy, 
her Grand Duke being the 
king of what is now Hol- 
land and Belgium. Luxem- 
burg alone, of this kingdom, 
was linked with the Ger- 
man Confederation, yet was 
treated, administratively, 
no differently from the 
other Belgic provinces. It 
was represented proportion- 
ately, and was invariably 
rated as belonging to the 
Belgic group. When, thus, 
the revolution of 1830 broke 
out, the Luxemburgers sym- 
pathized with their Bel- 
gian brothers in a common 
effort to expel the Dutch, 
their volunteers rushed to 
Brussels, while those who 
stayed at home disarmed 
the Dutch emissaries at 
Ettelbruck. In the same 
year the powers decided to separate 
Luxemburg from the newly constituted 
kingdom of Belgium, and to make it an 
entity under the control of Holland. Both 
Belgians and Luxemburgers protested 
with the utmost energy. The powers did 
not heed. William I of Holland, for rea- 
sons of his own, refused to sign the 
treaty. Luxemburg continued to be ad- 
ministered by Belgium, a happy union 
which lasted for eight years, which the 
inhabitants of both countries expected 
to last forever. But, of a sudden, in 1839. 
the King of Holland decided to accept 
the settlement which had been pro- 
posed eight years before. The Belgians 
and the Luxemburgers, both, were 
thrown into consternation, and the 
scenes that followed were among the 
most pathetic in the history of the Bel- 
gian House of Representatives. The 
only exception to the spirit was shown 
by the Luxemburgers in their capital 
city, where, as a result, from 1815 on, 
in accordance with the resolutions of 
the Congress of Vienna, a Prussian 
garrison held the city in subjection to 
the King Grand Duke. From recogni- 
tion of Belgic independence to 1839 the 
Grand Duchy remained in alliance with 
the new Belgic state, altho the powers 
had ordained its division into two por- 
tions, one to go to Holland, taking the 
name and status of Grand Duchy, the 
other to Belgium. This was the begin- 
ning of the last phase of Luxemburg 
history. As a diminutive Grand Duchy 


it took up this phase in 1839, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Treaty of Lon- 
don. Three years later the King Grand 
Duke forced it into the German Cus- 
toms Union, a procedure greatly dis- 
liked by the people. 

In spite of the fact that advantageous 
trade connections with Prussia fol- 
lowed the union, no warmer feeling of 
association with Prussia ever ensued. 
Yet, tho the culture in Luxemburg is 
French, the language of the portion 





Press Illustrating 


Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide, the young ruler of Luwemburg, who 
voiced the protest of her pcople against the German invasion 


that remained Grand Ducal was Teu- 
tonic—which composite suggests, by the 
way, a striking character of Belgium 
itself. At last, in 1866, the long expect- 
ed crash came in Germany, and Ger- 
many’s dream of excluding Austria 
from the Confederation was realized. 
Prussia swallowed “churches and stee- 
ples, and all the good peoples”—not 
only Schleswig Holstein, but Hesse Cas- 
sel, Nassau, Hanover, Brunswick—and 
then paused to see what would happen 
next. Luxemburg slipt out of the broken 
Confederation and refused to join the 
North German Confederation, with the 
result, to make a long story short, that 
just when it seemed that Louis Napo- 
leon was about to buy the Grand Duchy 
outright from the Netherland King, 
who cared little about his property, 
Bismarck inspired an obedient press in 
violent protest against allowing “an 
ancient German land to pass to French 
control.” There was great flurry in 
Europe. There might have been war. 
But Prussia had not sufficiently recov- 
ered from her difficulty with Austria, 
and accordingly, when the powers met 
in London and talked over the question, 
Bismarck agreed that the Prussian 
garrison which had represented the old 
Confederation had no right to existence 
in the fortress of Luxemburg. The land 
was left unarmed, as the interested na- 
tions promised to hold it sacred. Bis- 
marck, himself, remarked on January 
25, 1871, at Versailles, just on the eve 


of the surrender of Paris, that Prussia 
had not been strong enough to fight 
about Luxemburg in 1866. “Right,” he 
said, “was not on Prussia’s side any 
more than strength. I wanted to give 
it to Belgium, but I found no support.” 
So the troops were disbanded, the teeth 
of the fortress were drawn, and Lux- 
emburg was declared neutral. 

During the war of 1870 the immunity 
pledged to Luxemburg was preserved. 
But out of that war the Grand Duchy 

emerged with another link 

laid on it by Prussia, for, 
under the pretext that the 

French Railroad Company, 

which had control of the 

Luxemburg connections, 

had broken faith, Germany 

succeeded in getting con- 
trol of the system, which 
it solemnly promised on 

June 11, 1872, never to use 

for any military purpose in 

case of war—with what re- 
’ sult we now know. 

Only once before the 
Prussian invasion does Wil- 
liam II, the ex-Kaiser, come 
into the story so swiftly 
traced here. That was in 
1888, when shortly after he 
took the throne, he was still 
disposed to accept advice 
from Bismarck, he went to 
Duke Adolph, who had lost 
his claim on Nassau lands 
by siding with Austria 
against Prussia, and was, 
as a result, in exile. The 
Kaiser visited him during 
his summer sojourn on the 
Island of Mainau in Lake 

Constance and assured him that he, 
the Kaiser, would have no objection to 
him, the Duke, becoming Grand Duke 
of Luxemburg if he was now properly 
disposed toward Prussia; Adolph was 
well disposed toward Hohenzollern in- 
terests thereafter. As a result, when, 
in 1890, King Wilhelm III died in Hol- 
land, Luxemburg entered upon a new 
phase of “independence.” Instead of 
having a regent, she now had a sover- 
eign of her own. Adolph left his new 
realm to his son William in 1905, but 
William died-in 1912. He had no sons. 
The Luxemburg Parliament according- 
ly consented to recognize Marie Ade- 
laide, his eldest daughter, as the heir. 
At the age of only eighteen, she was 
inaugurated as the Grand Duchess 
Regnant. Yet, it must be remembered, 
the Luxemburgers themselves have 
chosen neither her nor her kith or kin. 

The striking lesson in this brief and 
rather casual résumé is, indeed, that 
at no time in the history of the little 
realm have the Luxemburgers them- 
selves ever been consulted. It is no won 
der that theirs is a conservative state, 
quite afraid of any effort at self-deter- 
mination. It is no wonder that they 
must look upon the arrival of Pershing 
and the Americans with slow but grate- 
ful realization that a new order in 
Europe is at hand, and that, if it wish, 
Luxemburg may yet be a part of Bel- 
gium, wiih no less but rather a greater 
hatred of all that is Prussian. 








A TALK WITH ADMIRAL SIMS 


ICE-ADMIRAL SIMS, Com- 

mander of the American Fleet 

in European waters, is a tall, 

spare man with a kindly eye 
and a firm but humorous twitch about 
the mouth. His close cropped beard and 
seamed face make him look very much 
like our Civil War hero, General Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman. The admiral 
has his office at the American Naval 
Headquarters in Grosvenor Gardens, a 
few doors from the American Em- 
bassy. When I presented my letter of 
introduction from Secretary Daniels he 
received me sitting before his well or- 
dered desk in a little back room with 
an English coal fire cheerily burning 
in the grate. In an instant I perceived 
that he would talk with 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


with the greatest respect and admira- 
tion. Tho I had the great pleasure 
of meeting him several times a:d 
was once his guest at dinner, the 
interview in which he gave me most 
of the facts which I here relate took 
place on April 1, the day after I 
arrived in London. About the first 
thing the admiral said as I entered his 
room was, “Last April the German sub- 
marines were sinking 900,000 tons per 
month. We have reduced the submarine 
destruction now to 400,000 tons a 
month. We are solving the submarine 
problem.” As it is generally understood 
that the admiral himself suggested the 


when it is injured it has to come to the 
surface and can then be destroyed. If 
it goes to the bottom there are special 
instruments for detecting it there. A 
submarine cannot go below 200 feet 
without running the risk of being 
crushed by the pressure. It cannot re- 
main still unless resting on the bottom 
and the movernent of the propeller to 
keep it poised under water is sufficient 
to be heard by the detecting devices. 
The Germans, according to Admiral 
Sims, then had about 200 destroyers, 
but they never had more than ten or 
fifteen out at a time, since it took such a 
long time for the Germans to overhaul 
and repair their submarines after they 
came in from a voyage. 


The admiral said 





the most agreeable, 
not to say astonishing, 
frankness. He is one of 
those men who appar- 
ently does not hesitate 
to say what he thinks, 
for what he thinks is 
evidently the acme of 
sense. He told me that 
the United States had 
at that moment thirty- 
seven destroyers op- 
erating at our base at 
Queenstown,  twenty- 
eight at our base at 
Brest, and twenty at 
Gibraltar. These, of 
course, were in addi- 
tion to the battleships 
attached to the North 
Fleet. I learned after- 
ward that he is the one , 
who deserves chief 








that the average 
American destroyer 
has a greater radius 
than the British de- 
stroyer, but ours can- 
not go so fast. Our old 
destroyers can go 
about thirty miles an 
hour, but the newer 
ones make a speed of 
thirty-five. “Nations 
build boats,” said the 
admiral, “according to 
their several needs. 
We build our ships to 
go across the ocean 
and to the West In- 
dies. Consequently we 
must put distance 
ahead of speed. Eng- 
land builds for speed, 
since her chief peril is 
in the North Sea. Her 








eredit for the complete © /nternational Film 


amalgamation of the 
American and the Brit- 
ish navies. So closely 
indeed have the fleets of the two great 
English speaking nations worked to- 
gether that the United States fleet in 
European waters has often drawn 
requisitions on the British commis- 
sary department in the same manner 
as upon our own supply. When, for 
instance, the admiral found that our 
men needed warmer clothing for service 
in the cold weather (for before our 
men came over to England they had 
been maneuvering in a warm climate) 
the British supplies were placed at 
our disposal and we had no trouble 
to obtain whatever we needed. This was 
all due to the mutual rationing system 
established by Admiral Sims and the 
British Admiralty. The admiral said 
there had been instances of collision in 
the dark between British and American 
destroyers and England and America 
thereupon held joint court-martials to 
determine where the culpability lay. 
Sometimes the senior presiding officer 
was a Britisher and sometimes an 
American. So highly do the British es- 
teem our admiral that on one or two 
occasions he had flown the command- 
er’s pennant of the entire Allied fleet. 

Everywhere I went in navy circles I 
found that Admiral Sims was regarded 
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In this photograph, taken on the British flagship during the surrender of Ger- 
many’s navy, are, left to right, Admiral Beatty, British Commander; Admiral 
Rodman, of the U. S. fleet; King George, Prince of Wales, Admiral Sims 


convoy system one can see that he spoke 
on this subject with authority. Ad- 
miral Sims then assured me that the 
best offensive weapon against a sub- 
marine was the depth bomb. When a 
destroyer detects a submarine it makes 
a dash for it and drops a depth bomb 
carrying 500 pounds of explosives, 
which goes off eighty feet below the 
surface and has a destructive radius of 
150 yards. In addition to the depth 
bomb our destroyers and submarines 
were just being equipt with certain 
listening devices with which they could 
detect the German submarines under 
water. “Only last week,” said the ad- 
miral, “a destroyer followed a subma- 
rine for six hours by this listening de- 
vice, as a hound follows a fox, and then 
got it.” Two months later I met on the 
way to Rome another American naval 
officer who assured me that an Ameri- 
can submarine had since then followed a 
German submarine eighteen hours and 
caught it. These listening devices are 
American inventions and were all sent 
over by our board of inventions for ex- 
perimental purposes. All Allied boats are 
now equipt with them. A submarine can 
only go a little while submerged. It can 
always be overtaken by a destroyer and 


boats go forty miles an 
hour. But we _ shall 
have 260 new de- 
stroyers of the finest 
type this year and that spells the end 
of Germany’s submarine menace. The 
new Ford destroyers, however, will be 
good only for the present war. They 
can go eighteen knots an hour, which 
is fast enough to catch a submarine, 
but they will not prove much good for 
maneuvering with a big fleet after the 
war is over.” 

“The great problem of bringing the 
convoys in,” said the admiral, “arises 
when they separate to go to English 
and French ports. We have not now 
enough destroyers to split the fleets up 
and then protect every boat. When the 
boats return to the United States they 
have to run along the southern English 
and Irish coasts to the rendezvous 
and there the German submarines lic.” 
The admiral assured me that the Allies 
knew every German boat that was out. 
They always go around England to get 
into the English Channel. The direct 
route is too dangerous for them, tho 
sometimes, under the protection of Ger- 
man destroyers when the British de- 
stroyers have retired along the Dover 
coast on account of foul weather, they 
attempt to go straight thru the Chan- 
nel. But we have been able to get about 
one in every [Continued on page 410 
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DRAWING 
THE 
U-BOATS’ 
TEETH 


These three big 
German sub- 
marines are be- 
ing taken into 
the English port 
of Harwich. 
The officers in 
the foreground 
are on a British 
destroyer which 
received the 
surrender. The 
right top corner 
of this page 
shows a British 
officer boarding 
a U-boat to 
take command 
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THE 
SURRENDER 
OF 
GERMANY’S 
FLEET 


One of the most spec- 
tacular episodes of 
the whole war was 
Germany’s surrender, 
according to the armis- 
tice terms, of a large 
part of her fleet: ten 
battleships, six battle 
cruisers, eight light 
cruisers, fifty destroy- 
ers and all her sub- 
marines. The Allies’ 
ships formed a lane 
and the surrendering 
ships passed thru and 
were taken command 
of by Allied officers 







































AMERICA’S 
PART 


At the left is 
the American 
battleship “New 
York” in the re- 
ceiving line at 
the surrender of 
the German 
fleet. King 
George of Great 
Britain has just 
come aboard to 
pay a compli- 
mentary visit to 
Admiral Sims, 
who is standing 
at salute in the 
left center of 
the photograph. 
The King’s back 
is to the camera 
Underwood & Underwood 
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THE LINE OF GERMAN CRUISERS STEAMING PAST A BRITISH SHIP 
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A VICTORY 
CELEBRATION 
OF WOUNDED 
YANKS 
American soldiers in 
a hospital near Paris 
got up this holi- 
day entertainment 


FRANCE 
BREATHES 
AGAIN 
The civilians who 
have lived in the 
shadow of shell fire 
for years are taking 
up again their nor- 
mal living. The 
women at right have 
returned to _ their 
embroidery. The old, 
old lady below could 
not believe victory 
had come until she 
saw the Tommies 
who set her town free 
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UNDER THREE 
FLAGS 


French, British and 
American colors are 
all honored in this 
victory celebration 
of Valenciennes. The 
Canadian soldier 
in the center was 
wounded during the 
capture of the city 


A WHOLE LOAF 
OF BREAD 
The little Belgian 
refugee is speechless 
with happiness at 
actually having 
enough bread to eat 


These photographs of victory rejoicing clomttlefront 


tension and privaiio 
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OD WILL TO MEN: 


omitlefront are eloquent of the release. from 
omr long years of war 


© Underwood & Underwood 
THE FIRST FRENCH SOLDIER ENTERING LILLE 


A more spontaneously happy victory celebration would be hard to find. The people who'lived in 
Lille under German rule hid away their Allied flags and treasured them against this day 


Underwood & Underwood 
BELGIUM CHEERS ITS KING 


King Albert and Queen Elizabeth 
leaving the town hall of Bruges 
where they celebrated its release 
from four years of German rule 


“MERRY 
CHRIST- 
MAS” 

,T é&e8 0 
American 
soldiers be- 
gan early to 
give Christ- 
mas presents 
to the 
French 
y ou ngsters, 
in the town 
where they 
were billet- 
ed. Many 
Christmas 
gifts are be- 
ing given, 
too, thru the 
Red Cross 








This is the last of a series of three 
articles dealing with the inner side of 
the motion picture industry. The pre- 
vious articles appeared in The Inde- 
pendent of August 24 and December 7 


N annis domini 1915 and 1916 the 

favorite outdoor sport was pic- 

ture making. Gentlemen of swollen 

wealth—or of no wealth at all, but 
blest with credit and assurance—has- 
tened to southern California or other 
semi-tropic paradise and helped Art 
cut up capers. The general obsession 
was that “anybody could make a pic- 
ture.” Why, certainly he can, just as 
anybody can write a dull book, or de- 
sign a tame sketch, or compose a 
pointless play. The job is always ex- 
perimental, for even the practised ar- 
tificer in one kind may quite fail in 
another. I purpose in this article to 
tell of three attempts at pictorial great- 
ness that may serve to illustrate the 
virtues and the limitations of the 
screen. 

My friend the Author stood in the 
foremost ranks of America’s “best 
sellers.” One of his novels had been 
picturized with enormous success. The 
director of the production was a verita- 
ble wizard of the films. There came a 
rift between the two men which widened 
into a personal breach. “Go to!” said 
the Author. “The plot, characters, in- 
cidents, settings, all were mine. Of my 
next story, I shall be the director gen- 
eral!” 

True to his word, the Author organ- 
ized a stock company, bought land, built 
a studio, hired players, cameramen and 
technicians, and completed his picture 
operations during the California win- 
ter season. Then he came to New York 
and engaged a Broadway theater, en- 
trusting me with the work of publicity 
—a congenial task, as I admired his 
talent and liked him personally. With 
a great fanfare of adver- 


CONFESSIONS OF A MOTION PICTURE 
PRESS AGENT 


III. RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


creative impulse ceased to function. 
My next connection was a “low-brow” 
job in which my dealings were with a 
cunning but uneducated and almost 
illiterate type of showmanship. It con- 
sisted first in exploiting a well known 
vaudeville star in allegorical film spec- 
tacle and afterward in writing up an 
underworld drama. The first task would 
have appealed to a Phidias, and the 
second to a policeman. The lady was 
the frankest and the most innocent that 
I had ever met. Like most vaudevillians 
she was sedately and happily married, 
her husband being a sort of fidus Acha- 
tes who fetched and carried with the 
utmost zeal. “Director slighted us hor- 
ribly in the field photography,” he ex- 
plained. “He paid Mimette no attention 
whatever—actually allowed her no per- 
sonal stills in the nude! We fixed that,” 
he added naively, “by hiring our own 
‘still’ artist, taking train down to the 
end of the Jersey coast, and posing her 
in ‘the altogether’ among the ocean 
sands and the pine woods.” 

It occurred to me that such a Gre- 
cian nymph had best be represented in 
the advertising “copy” by reproductions 
of Aphrodite rising from the sea or 
disporting Eros and Psyche. When, 
however, I showed the Phidias and 
Praxiteles reproductions to the head of 
the company, he yelled: “Trash! Trash! 
Don’t you know any better than to 
bring me junk like that?” ’T was evident 
the proprietor’s classical education had 
been neglected. Per contra, his ideals 
of female loveliness were founded on 
the Irish-American and _ Teutonic 
“Egyptian dancers” at Coney Island. 
Consequently all our advertising cam- 
paign centered around the heroine as 
an Egyptian princess to whom the 
danse du ventre was no mystery. 






About this time the proprietor and 
the director of the show fell out over 
the question whether the director’s 
name should appear in three-foot char- 
acters on the billboard posters. The pro- 
prietor decided it should not, whereupon 
the two parted company, and it was 
understood that the director was to be 
barred from admission to the theater 
on the opening night of his own handi- 
work. The boss’ factotum even person- 
ally took the tickets at the door. The 
director, being an actor, knew how to 
fool ’em; he enjoyed the performance 
from an aisle seat in the third orches- 
tra row, having smuggled himself in- 
side in the guise of a physician with 
the aid of property whiskers borrowed 
from a wigmaker. He also caused the 
newspaper to print conspicuously the 


fact that he had made the picture. 


The long, rambling spectacle illus- 
trated the appalling ignorance that 
causes sO many movie attempts to miss 
solid excellence. It was in fact com- 
piled from a dozen persons’ hazy recol- 
lections of British pantomime, the con- 
tradictory mythologies of many nations 
being scrambled into it and almost 
every sort of scene or stunt being used. 
The effect of it was a “stag” burlesque 
show; but the boss, with his curious, 
topsy-turvy ideas, featured it as a 
“fairyland idyl for women and chil- 
dren.” I personally arranged short 
tours for the star to the more impor- 
tant cities where she appeared before 
large feminine audiences and told ’em 
how to be “healthy, happy and wise.” 
My efforts likewise succeeded in getting 
her face, figure and life-story into the 
magazines, and for a while she was the 
most talked of woman in America, 

The burlesque spectacle lasted half 
a season, after which we did the under- 
world drama. The latter had a sociolog- 
ical squint, so we were busy rounding 

up authors, feature writers 





tising and on the whole a 
favorable verdict from the 
press, we embarked on a 
Broadway run to tremen- 
dous opening receipts. 
Within a month the busi- 
ness dropt to practically 
nothing, and in six weeks 
we were obliged to close. 
The causes of the failure 
were (1) an old story, (2) 
a poorly selected cast, (3) 
bad direction. Some time 
later the Wizard Director 
who used to be the Au- 
thor’s partner came to bat 
with a rival and authorless 
production. He lasted three 
months and a half, then 
had to close. This work was 
characterized by no story, 
great acting and superb 
direction. The point is that 
each man needed the other, 








and social reform experts. 
The picture itself was a 
really creditable piece of 
work. It “got” the police 
and their quarries and the 
specialists who are trying 
to reform conditions, but 
nevertheless failed to 
arouse the public outside 
this class interest. One ex- 
traordinary idea of the boss 
was to attract attention by 
means of scathing indict- 
ments of distinguished pub- 
lic men for their alleged 
slighting of the wrongs ex- 
posed in the play. This was 
worked up in a series of 
“open letter” advertise- 
ments in which each states- 
man was publicly addrest. 
The cunning scheme would 
have proved sure-fire but 
for one untimely element: 








tho neither would admit it. 
When they broke apart, the 
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Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin each 
get about a quarter million dollars for each picture they turn out 


the country was on the 
[Continued on page 407 





























Central News 


When the U-boats failed, attention was centered on Germany’s pent-up warships, and the question was, “What is to be done with them?” 


GERMANY’S NAVAL DISGRACE 


FTER the battle of Jutland 
(August, 1916) the German 
fleet remained in its bases and 
in the Baltic Sea. Except two 

light cruisers which attacked a weak 
convoy in Scandinavian waters, no 
German warship larger than a de- 
stroyer has ventured 150 miles west of 
Heligoland. All of Germany’s colonies, 
all of her great mercantile fleet were 
taken from her with practically no 
more resistance than if her navy did 
not exist. The unyielding grip of the 
overwhelmingly superior British fleet 
stationed—not as in old times imme- 
diately off the enemy’s harbors but in 
its own ports three hundred miles dis- 
tant—caused the fatal paralysis. 

Up to the end the Germans main- 
tained a false propaganda concerning 
this naval inertia. It was said that the 
sallying forth of the ships was merely 
delayed in order that they might be 
refitted with monster guns of such 
power and range that even the most 
formidable of the vessels of the Allies 
could not approach them; that plans 
of great novelty and ingenuity had 
been laid whereby the enemy would in- 
fallibly be decoyed into mine fields or 
nests of submarines; that new types 
of enormous projectiles were ready 
whereby poison gas in great quantities 
could be driven into the confined spaces 
of the vessels, with instant destruction 
of their crews. And as for submarines, 
they grew, on paper, to the size of large 
cruisers. All of which left no doubt in 
many minds that before long Germany 
meant to attempt a great naval of- 
fensive. 

But time went by and it did not ma- 
terialize. The few instances when sub- 
marines appeared off our coasts did not 
support the assertion that whole fleets 
of them were going to make navigation 
impossible on this side of the ocean. 
The threatened “corsair cruisers” which 
were to slip thru the beleaguering lines 
and ravage our shores never slipt. The 
great mine draggers to be towed by 
powerful warships to open safe chan- 
nels thru the mine fields thru which the 
German navy could pass to codperate 
with the army in the expected capture 
of the French channel ports, never 
dragged. On the contrary, to the Brit- 
ish fleet were added the French dread- 
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naughts and our own; and after that 
the propaganda weakened and a gloom 
settled over the German Admiralty, 
for the internal difficulties of the Kai- 
ser’s ships were beginning to leak out. 
The traditional loss of morale which 
always happens when fighting ships 
and sailors are confined in port fcr long 
periods of time was unmistakably ap- 
parent. Again and again the crews mu- 
tinied and killed their officers. The ac- 
tive operations on the Russian Baltic 
coast, which it was doubtless believed 
would give the men something better to 
think about, had no such effect, for 
conditions grew worse instead of bet- 
ter. But whether the capital vessels 
could go out or not, no question existed 
as to the ability of the submarines to 
escape unseen. Herein lay the naval sal- 
vation, and the demand to build more 
and more of them became well nigh 
frantic. The idle battleships which had 
cost scores of millions were stript of 
metal fittings to provide material for 
U-boat construction. The more the sub- 
marines increased in number the more 
of them were sunk by the Allies. And 
the more the sinkings the more imperi- 
ous became the desire of German sailors 
not to be drowned like trapped rats. 
Therefore they mutinied worse than 
ever, and were probably not at all 
sorry when Zeebrugge and Ostend, the 
nearest German submarine bases to 
England, were finally closed up. But 
this capture was a serious blow to the 
German naval offense, especially when 
added to the ever increasing efficiency 
of the Allied convoys and ubiyuitous 
destroyers. In fact the submarine men- 
ace had so far failed as to become prac- 
tically negligible. So the world’s atten- 
tion was once more centered upon the 
pent up warships in the German har- 
bors, and again the question “What is 
going to be done with them?” came to 
the fore. 

Meantime Germany had got hold of 
what was left of the Russian navy in 
the Baltic and the Black Sea. There 
were originally some good ships in it, 
especially four fine 28-knot battle 
cruisers—almost completed when the 
war began—which if still in existence 
would be a most welcome addition to 


the German array. Then we were told 
that the emergence of the fleet merely 
awaited the military consolidation 
therein of the Russian ships in the 
Baltic. 

Now, despite all the vast and varied 
tergiversations of the German press, 
very few people really believed that the 
German ships would not come out, and 
these mainly were of the opinion that 
in face of the overwhelming odds, 
should emergency arise, the vessels 
would all be blown up at their anchor- 
ages. If this war has demonstrated. 
anything it is the great value of au- 
dacity in offense, and therefore the 
majority of critics argued that no small 
advantage would be gained by a sud- 
den foray by the whole German fleet 
at a selected time when the circum- 
stances of weather, etc., were most fa- 
vorable. And in the great resulting 
mélée a few fast ships might escape to 
range the oceans and before they were 
ultimately caught do enormous damage 
to commerce and undefended harbors. 
This is what Admiral Cervera expected 
to accomplish had he been fortunate 
enough to get one of his cruisers thru 
Commodore Schley’s line at Santiago. 

As to the time for the sallying forth 
of the German ships there was much 
debate. That they could not be com- 
pelled to come out or destroyed in their 
bases was regarded as settled. That the 
event would be timed in some way with 
the German land operations was also 
considered clear. When the great offen- 
sive of March 21, 1918, was finally 
checked, the period seemed to have ar- 
rived; and even when the fleet still re- 
mained motionless the belief prevailed 
that the naval operations would cer- 
tainly begin as soon as Germany rec- 
ognized her impending defeat. This, if 
for no other reason than it would en- 
able the Potsdam gang to point to re- 
sistance up to exhaustion not only on 
the land but on the sea, before yielding 
to superior Allied forces. 

Then came the armistice and with it, 
of course, the stern demand for the 
surrender of the best ships of the Ger- 
man navy and the internment of the 
others. Ten great dreadnaughts, five 
fast battle cruisers and an array of the 
most formidable of the smaller craft 
were on the [Continued on page 411 
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KEEPING THE NATION FIT 


FTER a year devoted to contin- 
uous conference, discussion and 
argument, those who have 
made a life study of the health 


‘problems of the American nation are. 
unanimous in the belief and the con-- 


clusion that national legislation is nec- 
essary to improve materially the phy- 
sical condition of our citizens. 

A wide variety of schemes for relief 
and improvement has been outlined 
more or less in detail and plans have 
been put forward varying from infor- 
mal and voluntary medical inspection 
in the public schools, with incidental 
advice, and without definite and sys- 
tematic supervision, to as rigorous and 
protracted and continuous military 
training as that which is required by 
the Continental nations who are now 
in the most destructive world war of 
all history. 

In the debate which for a year has 
marked efforts of students of health to 
improve conditions, two facts have 
stood out clearly: 

1. Two selective drafts, those of 
1917 and of 1918, have revealed ap- 
palling conditions of unfitness, many 
draft boards being compelled to reject 
as high a percentage as one man in 
‘every five and some as many as one in 
three. 

2. After a world war has raged more 
than four years and after America has 
been a principal in it more than a year 
and a half, no definite remedial action 
has been taken by this country. 

Agreement, however, that legislative 
action is the only solution has been 
reached and no dissent is expected from 
the decision to make physical fitness 
action a feature of the Congressional 
program of the coming session. 

Thruout the nation readiness to ac- 
cept such a carefully outlined policy, 
once it is given legislative sanction, is 
evident, and has found expression in 
no uncertain terms. The writer met 
with a willing response to his plan for 
forming Senior Service Corps among 
men of mature years for the purpose 
of carrying out a continuous daily pro- 
gram to ensure general physical fitness. 

From the Cabinet of President Wil- 
son to the executive staffs of the large 
department stores, munition establish- 
ments, and organizations of professional 
men, the plan has been taken up and 
adopted. Among the department offices 
in Washington, on the roofs of New 
York, Philadelphia and other large city 
skyscrapers, and in school and munici- 
pal gymnasiums, there has been an 
eager seeking for physical betterment 
thru the formation of classes to take 
setting-up exercizes and to frame a 
suitable policy which shall include sane 
recreation, diet and hygiene. 

Thru the public schools physical fit- 
ness exercizes have been introduced 
more generally since the opening of the 
present school year this fall than ever 
before in America, while the instruction 
of rational diet and hygiene methods 
has been made general in all grades. 

A beginning has been made toward 
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BY WALTER CAMP 


Mr. Camp is director of the athletic 
division of the Navy Commission on 
Training Camp Activities and the au- 
thor of many books on athletics. He in- 
stituted in Washington a year or more 
ago the custom of a daily setting-up 
drill for members of President Wil- 
son’s Cabinet. Mr. Camp was formerly 
director of athletics at Yale University 
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Walter Camp, director of athletics 


national physical improvement, but it 
is only a start, and constructive na- 
tional legislation seems as necessary as 
it is inevitable to remedy any such con- 
dition as the two recent drafts have 
revealed. 

Is it too radical to insist that the ap- 
proaching legislation make it impera- 
tive that the following program be 
adopted nationally? 

1. Compulsory physical examination, 
at least as early as the beginning of 
school age, possibly even earlier, aimed 
at the correction of physical defects. 

2. Light physical exercizes in every 
public school from the primary to the 
high school grade. 

3. Compulsory recreational activity, 
amounting to light general exercize, 
during the morning and afternoon re- 
cess hours in the public schools, care- 
fully supervised. 


‘4, Compulsory physical drill in can- 
tonments or camps during a part of 
the summer months, beginning with 
light but standardized general physical 
exercizes and sports, designed to pro- 
mote suppleness, coérdination, and the 
general physical condition, followed 
with increasingly progressive sports 
and drill, and continuing not more than 
a fortnight for the boy of fourteen, but 
increasing in length and intensity an- 
nually and culminating in a program 
of rigorous recreational and genéral 
physical activity lasting well thru the 
summer months for the youth between 
eighteen and twenty-one. 

One of the chief aids and most im- 
perative needs in such a national cam- 
paign has been, it seems to me, a uni- 
versal standardized setting-up, or phy- 
sical fitness, drill. 

This has been brought home forcibly 
to me on my visits to the various naval 
stations as Director of the Athletic Di- 
vision of the Navy Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, as well as to 
other schools of training elsewhere. 
When the stations began filling with 
young men, upon America’s entry into 
the world war, there was no real stand- 
ardization of the physical exercizes pre- 
scribed, and some that were being given 
by the class leaders in physical instruc- 
tion were actually deleterious. 

The first thing that I noticed was 
that each station, and in fact each 
leader, had a different view or a differ- 
ent method. I then began a study of 
these exercizes and soon found a rea- 
son for this. The Swedish, so-called, 
exercizes were the standard, but Swed- 
ish exercizes were like the German lan- 
guage, capable of very extended varie- 
ty. Some leaders were very strenuous 
and used the most strenuous types of 
the Swedish exercizes, even to the ex- 
tent of men lying flat on the ground 
and clapping the hands without drop- 
ping the body to the ground, getting 
the hands back in position to support 
the body once more. I noticed very 
speedily that where the more strenuous 
forms were used the men were pretty 
well “tuckered out” at the end of half 
an hour of this work, and certainly 
not in condition to perform any drills 
or do any strenuous athletic work 
with vim and snap. I also-saw that 
when men were transferred from one 
station to another that on account of 
the lack of standardization it took them 
some days to master the work under a 
new leader who had different views. All 
this began to be interesting, but doubly 
so when I saw how many men were 
slacking the exercizes. This I did not 
note at first, as the rhythm of a group 
is apt to deceive the casual observer. 
Then, however, I wondered how a man 
of 190 or 200 pounds could go thru cer- 
tain of these exercizes led by a non- 
commissioned officer of 188 pounds. I at 
once made a very startling discovery 
that none of these heavier men went 
thru the actual operation, but made mo- 
tions corresponding in a way and hence 
slacked the work almost altogether. 
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Then I began the study of other men 
who undoubtedly could have done the 
work had they wished to do so and 
finally by putting the camera on these 
groups of men I found that even with 
the best of leaders the slacking was 
very marked. At this same time two 
commandants of districts, one an ad- 
miral, wrote me in commenting upon 
the development of the athletic work 
that they were going to throw out set- 
ting-up exercizes altogether because 
“their men either slacked or else were 
not fit for work for some little time 
thereafter.” Now when the comman- 
dants of districts who are endeavoring 
to fit these men for sea duty had reached 
this conclusion it seemed to me that 
it was high time for some one to make 
a study of these setting-up exercizes 
and find out whether they were as 
worthless as these commandants be- 
lieved or whether they could be put in 
a form that would be of use. It seemed 
worth while considering whether there 
was not some means of making use of 
a preparatory exercize directed toward 
the main object in hand, which was the 
making fit of these men for sea duty. 
The second consideration was stand- 
ardization, for that seemed at once to 
be essential if we were going to have 
setting-up exercizes. In other words, it 
was folly to transfer a thousand men 
from one station to another and have 
them learn a new manual. It was ac- 
tually foolish to gather together men 
on board a ship, 100 from one sta- 
tion and 100 from another, and then 
have to begin all over again. Still more, 
it was absolutely essential that these 
setting-up exercizes, being merely a 
preparation, should not be so strenuous 
or so overdone as to defeat the very 
object, and instead of making men 
ready for their daily duties, inca- 
pacitate them for an hour or so from 
thoro performance of those duties. 
Finally there is one point on which the 
athletic coach and the officer in the 


service agree most heartily, that is that 
it is bad business to teach men to slack. 
When a man gets an order he must 
perform the job and must not see hew 
easily he can get by. These considera- 
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tions led me to a study of the whole 
problem, and, as was natural, I began 
to take notice not only of the men in 
the performance of these setting-up ex- 
ercizes but of the latest books by scien- 
tific experts on this phase of our life; 
the fact that in the draft nearly a third 
of the men had been rejected seemed to 
have stimulated scientific investigation 
along these lines. In reading I tien 
found, confessedly somewhat to my as- 
tonishment, that some of these points 
had struck not only physicians and sur- 
geons but also those who have been 
engaged for many years as direct lead- 
ers and exponents of this so-called 
Swedish system. 

The discovery of Bolin, after twenty- 
five years of experience in Swedish 
gymnastics, “that setting-up exercizes 
were absolutely useless and unnecessary 
for the legs, arms or pectoral muscles,” 
has been followed by other discoveries 





which are being borne home to those 
who taught these or other cumbersome 
or violent programs. Several of these 
indicate that the real value of setting- 
up exercizes comes thru the circulatory 
system, the breathing and the general 
carriage. They should not be accom- 
panied or characterized by great effort. 


“Fhese efforts always fix the chest and 


this stops the pulmonary circulation. It . 
is not necessary to have a long list of 
exercizes for the purpose of set-up, and 
in fact they may be reduced to move- 
ments that may be performed in five to 
ten minutes. They should be largely 
stretching exercizes, breathing exerrizes 
and those which strengthen the muscles 
of the neck, shoulders and back, for the 
purposes of attaining proper poise and 
carriage. The breathing exercizes in 
this list are not carried to any extreme 
effort. The lungs are slowly filled and 
the breath is not held, but expiration 
follows and then there is a pause at 
the end just as is natural before the 
inspiration again begins. 

With all these facts before us it 
seemed that we ought to be able to an- 
swer the commandant who was ready 
to throw out setting-up exercizes al- 
together, to benefit by the experience 
of men like Bolin who had devoted a 
lifetime to this Swedish exercize and 
to give some plausible reasons, not only 
to the physical expert but to the man 
who had “to take the medicine,” name- 
ly, the enlisted man, which should make 
him more willing to spend a short time 
in something that would really make 
him physically ketter for his work. The 
cardinal points could then be classified: 

1. Setting-up exercizes to be prepara- 
tory ought to increase vigor and vitality 
rather than to exhaust. 

2. To occupy just as short a period 
of time as possible and yet accomplish 
the results of improved poise, respira- 
tion and endurance. 

3. To be so standardized as to make 
it possible to interchange men without 
the necessity of learning a new manual. 

4. To eliminate, as far as possible, 
the tendency to slack by making it more 
apparent, and by making it less tempt- 
ing because of over-strenuousness. 
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4 group of Government officials being put thru their setting-up ewvercizes. 








Secretary of Labor Wilson is in the foreground (right) 
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never gets into the hearts of young 


start. When we analyze a DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE people as he would have done if 


great man, we generally find his 


he had gone forth and studied life 





greatness a matter more of method 
than of man. Your secret of power 
is ten per cent what you do—nine- 
ty per cent how you do it. 

The majority of men have ac- 
quired the fatal habit of studying 
a thing wrong, learning it wrong, 
doing it wrong. This ugly fact is 
nobody’s fault in particular, but 
only a part of the scheme of evolu- 
tion, which ordains that every man 
must work like hell to make his own 
heaven. You can be fairly sure that 
a method old enough to be inherited 
is old enough to be worn out. The 
science of Personal Efficiency may 
be put in seven words: Find the 
right method and follow it. The 
right method has to be found—it 
does not happen. 

You must know the principle of 
a method before you can make in- 
telligent application for it. A right 
method of study precedes a right 
method of work. Therefore you 
should first study how to study. 

A wrong start is responsible for 
most of the failures in life. Thou- 
sands of college graduates in the 
big cities of the United States are 
holding poor jobs at starvation 
wages, or depending upon charity 
for support. Hundreds of thousands 








before trying to teach life. In all 
the trades and professions men are 
most handicapped by a wrong start. 

You must not be so handicapped 
in your study of Personal Effi- 
ciency. You owe it to yourself to 
become a Master of Efficiency—not 
merely a student of the subject. 
And you cannot become a master of 
anything without knowing the how 
and why of it, from the ground up. 

The first move toward mastery 
of a subject is to provide suitable 
equipment and environment, If you 
settle these two points in advance. 
you may render your study thereby 
as much as thirty per cent more 
effective and productive. 

You need a supply drawer, box 
or shelf, containing materials and 
supplies to promote effective study. 
You probably recall that one of the 
first things you did as a boy, at the 
beginning of each school year, was 
to go to a stationery store and 
equip yourself with writing mate- 
rials and other implements needed 
for the work of a student. For home 
study you require similar utensils. 

Furthermore, you will render 
your study more powerful by 
observing the law of concentra- 
tion which demands that a lesson 








of workmen stay at the bottom of 
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the very top. To climb to the top, 

you have to make a ladder out of new 
methods. It is mostly a question of right 
or wrong start—or right or wrong study 
for the start. 

The problems of hiring, training and 
managing employees were lately being dis- 
cussed by a group of successful business 
men. A prominent manufacturer was one 
of the group. He said, “I would rather em- 
ploy in my business the average boy of fif- 
teen than the average man of twenty-five. 
The boy is worth more. He has less to 
uwnlearn. I can teach the boy in six months 
to do right whatever he has to do—then I 
can usually trust him to'do it that way. 
But when a man has learned wrong metbh- 
ods of work, it takes years to break him 
of his bad habits, and even then he will go 
back to them unconsciously—I have no 
time to bother with such a man.” 

The speaker was asked to explain his 
position further in detail. He went on: “It 
is easier to learn to do a difficult job from 
the start in the right way than to learn 
to do an easy job in a different way from 
that to which you are accustomed. We 
have proved this repeatedly in the cases 
of young fellows who hated work, who had 
never done a real day’s work in all their 
lives. We have given such men the motives, 
the methods and the means to tackle a hard 
job with the certainty of doing it well— 
and we have seen them plunge into their 
work like the center rush at a football 
game! But we have tried almost in vain 
to teach men who are industrious and con- 
scientious but have learned their job wrong, 
the knack of doing work in a new way. 

“Psychologists tell us that the greatest 
force in the world is habit. When you train 
your mind, muscles, nerves and emotions 
to follow regularly a certain course of ac- 
tion for a long time, you discover that the 
habit has become a second nature, almost 
impossible to change. Teaching a middle- 
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aged man to do a job in a manner wholly 
new is about like teaching a bird to swim 
or a duck to fly. There is nothing so im- 
portant to the man who expects to succeed 
as the habit of learning to do whatever 
he does in the best way possible. Such a 
habit is worth five thousand dollars to any 
man—whatever his work may be.” 

The opinion of the manufacturer is borne 
out by the experience of industrial en- 
gineers. The name of the illustrious Fred- 
eric Taylor, founder of scientific manage- 
ment, is hated even to this day by thou- 
sands of employees of big shops and fac- 
tories. Why? Simply because Taylor 
evolved new methods for doing their work, 
and they could not or would not change 
from the old ones, even after being shown 
that the new ones were better for their 
health, finances, opportunities of promotion. 
Habit is more powerful than judgment— 
you may be convinced by the logic demon- 
stration that a different method will pro- 
duce better results, but you will be almost 
sure to cling to the old method unless ab- 
solutely forced to adopt the new. 

The fatality of learning a thing wrong 
may be seen wherever men work or play 
or strive to a given end. 

The violinist who learns wrong methods 
of bowing and fingering can hardly ever 
become a master performer till he learns 
his art over again. 

The stenographer who learns an inferior 
method of shorthand is confused and hin- 
dered all her life in her work, no matter 
how good a method she studies later. 

The physician who learns exclusively 
the false method of drug medication without 
regard to the physiological or psychological 
methods of Nature seldom reaches the top 
of his profession—tho he may be mentally 
convinced of the folly of the drug system 
after he has learned it. 

The teacher who .learns merely books 


once begun should be finished with- 
out interruption—the student must 
not break a delicate thread of 
thought by jumping up and run- 
ning off to get a forgotten pencil, 
or paper clip, or other tools of study. If 
you live near a good stationery store, you 
can buy your whole study outfit for a dol- 
lar or two, unless you wish to spend more. 
We name the list of items, with approxi- 
mate minimum price of each, as follows: 


2 or 3 medium-soft lead pencils....... - & cents 
1 colored pencil, green or blue.........10 cents 
1 large scratch pad......... «-++e-5 to 10 cents 
I dozen sheets foolscap writing paper... 5 cents 
1 small box paper clips........... 5 to 10 cents 
1 small packet assorted rubber bands...10 eents 
1 small tube library paste or bottle of 
SD cccncedanccceedocedee 6 to 10 cents 
1 ink and pencil eraser..........e+++++ 5 cents 
1 ruler, 12 to 15 inches.............++. 5 cents 
1 ball fine but strong twine............ 10 cents 
2 or 3 large manila or fiber envelopes, 
10 to 15 cents 
1 calendar memorandum pad........... 15 cents 
1 small pocket memorandum book..5 to 50 cents 
Pen and ink and blotter.............+. 20 cents 


If you are not accustomed to buying 
materials-for literary work, a few explana- 
tions may be helpful. The ink and pencil 
eraser Comes in one piece, ink eraser on one 
end, pencil on the other. Library paste is 
better than mucilage, and the tube form 
is superior to the bottle, as the tube keeps 
longer. Most stationery stores can furnish 
rubber bands in small packets of assorted 
sizes; but if your store does not handle 
the packet, you can select a few bands each 
from a half dozen sizes and purchase the 
assortment by weight. A good calendar 
memorandum pad is a pasteboard wall card 
5 by 8 inches, having on the front fifty-two 
detachable sheets, every sheet holding 
memorandum space for the seven days of 
the current week, and the date of course 
being marked on the sheet. 

The best pocket memorandum book is the 
loose-leaf kind. This looks better, lasts 
longer, is quicker, cleaner and more effective 
than the ordinary cheap notebook. The 
leaves when used are detachable, and filed 
away or destroyed, with a clean memoran- 
dum book always in your pocket. Several 
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makes are good; the one I use cost 29 
cents, with 5 cents each for additional fill- 
ers containing forty extra sheets; size of 
book 2? by 5 inches. 

What do your pencils cost you? Good 
ones for everyday work may be had now 
for about one cent each. If you think you 
have to pay five or ten cents each for a 
satisfactory pencil, you are wasting money ; 
you should learn who makes the satisfac- 
tory penny variety, then see that your local 
dealer supplies you with this brand. 

See how many of these items of equip- 
ment you can obtain from the largest sta- 
tionery store in your vicinity. Check items 
on list above, as you procure them. Don’t 
spend more than a few hours in shopping 
—other more important things are to be 
done. But before you do the next thing, have 
all your supplies and materials placed to- 
gether in your efficiency drawer, box or 
other permanent holder. 

The next point after equipment is en- 
vironment. Do you know that a man’s sur- 
roundings may cause a variation of as 
much as forty per cent in the quality and 
quantity of his work? This has been shown 
by recent experiments in large factories, 
offices and stores. 

You will probably find the best place for 
study an upstairs room away from the 
street, where you will be safe from noises 
and interruptions both outside and inside 
the house. A logical and a natural place 
for study is the library of your home; but 
quiet and seclusion are more important 
than a bookish atmosphere, and a library 
is no place for study when it is downstairs 
in the front of the house, open to intrusion 
at all hours of the day. If your library can 
be shut off and kept quiet from the rest of 
the house, arrange to do your studying there. 

Your most effect- 
ive base of opera- 
tion is a flat top 
desk, with large 
and small drawers, 
and a lock and 
key. If you are 
without a flat top 
desk, you could 
probably secure 
one at little cost 
from a _ furniture 
dealer or the pro- 
prietor of a second 
hand store. Even 
less expensive, and 
almost as_ good, 
would be a plain 
kitchen table, well 
made with a 
smooth writing 
surface. You should 
get one for about 
three dollars from 
a carpenter shop or 
house furnishing 
store, and you can 
varnish the table 
yourself. I use an 
old-fashioned solid 
oak table, and pre- 
fer it to a flat top 
desk for study pur- 
poses. <A _ study 
table should be 28 
to 30 inches high, with a top measuring 
about 2 by 3 feet. The table should be heavy 
and solid, so as not to shake under pressure ; 
most of the small desks and tables manu- 
factured for home use are unsteady on their 
legs, being crippled because some of their 
legs are shorter than others. Don’t work on 
a wobbly table. 

A hard chair is not a help to hard study. 
You must be physically at rest when you 
are mentally at high speed. If sitting on a 
board while you study makes you conscious 
of the board, have it cushioned. We sug- 
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gest that when your study table or desk is 
chosen and placed, you try in connection 
with it every chair in the house, and per- 
manently borrow the most comfortable. It 
should not, however, be a rocking chair, as 
rocking chairs are the Devil’s choice instru- 
ments for scattering nervous force and 
making people irritable. 

The next task to consider is that of per- 
fect light, both natural and artificial. Put 
your study table or desk near a window, 
so that the light comes directly from the 
back or over the left shoulder. (But try 
to avoid sitting in a draft, which would 
result if your study table were between 
two windows or between a window and a 
door.) Take the curtains from your study 
window or push them clear to one side; 
have the blind always raised clear to the 
top of the window; make sure that every 
possible square inch of light is available 
when you study. 

As you will probably do most of your 
work by artificial light, this matter is even 
more important. You should have a drop 
or desk lamp, with a shade that protects 
your eyes from the blinding glare, while 
focusing the rays on your work. Never 
study by the light of an overhead ceiling 
lamp or of an unshaded lamp. In the opin- 
ion of oculists, bad lighting methods not 
only waste about thirty per cent of your 
nervous energy while you work in a poor 
light, but may also induce headache, 
fatigue, insomnia, dyspepsia, various nerv- 
ous disorders. Whether your mode of illu- 
mination is gas, electricity or oil, you 
should be able to secure a well-shaded drop 
or desk lamp from your local dealer, or 
from a large manufacturing concern whose 
address he can give you. The only light you 
should allow in your study room is that of 
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“The first move toward mastery of a subject is to provide suitable equipment and 
environment.” This study contains most of the points that Mr. Purinton stresses as 
essential to successful work: a flat-top sturdy desk, a comfortable chair, light over the 
left shoulder, ample window space, a shaded lamp, good ventilation, a congenial atmosphere 


a single drop or desk lamp, shaded per- 
fectly. 

Another point is ventilation. There is a 
direct connection between the breathing 
apparatus and the brain. You cannot think 
rapidly or clearly in a stuffy room. Several 
patent ventilating appliances are on the 
market; but really all you have to do is to 
keep a window in your study room regu- 
larly open a few inches at the top. If you 
feel a slight draft, you can nail a strip of 
tin or wood several inches wide on the top 
window sash, facing upward at an angie of 


45 degrees. This will deflect and distribute 
the current of air. 

Keep in mind while you are working the 
following rules of right study. 

Have a regular time, as well as a regu- 
lar place, for study. When you fix the 
weekly study periods, jot them on your 
calendar for a couple of months ahead. The 
most favorable time is probably from 7 :30 
to 9:30 in the evening. (Certain exceptions 
will be noted in Lessons Two and Three.) 
Do not study every evening. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings are most 
desirable; but if you go to prayer-meeting 
Wednesday evening, or to lodge Friday 
evening, you can study Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings. Do not study when 
very tired, or less than thirty minutes after 
finishing a meal, or on Saturday evening, 
or Sunday. Try, however, to plan for a 
two-hour period three times a week. And 
make this period absolutely regular. 

Focus on one course of study exclusively. 
Do not confuse your mind with extraneous 
fads and experiments. Concentrate. 

Lay the most stress on action, without 
which both instruction and reflection are 
of small avail. Rules, principles and meth- 
ods are mere empty words until you make 
a personal application of them—see how 
they work—feel the results in your life. 

Be patient and persistent. You are set- 
ting out to achieve tremendously big things; 
to arrive at the top of your business or 
profession; to double or treble your in- 
come and your influence; to organize your 
life so that you are in command of your 
physical, mental and spiritual forces; to 
live ten or twenty years longer than the 
average man, doing better work and en- 
joying life more every year; to make new 
opportunities and find new possibilities in 
a hundred new di- 
rections; to plan 
out, then work out, 
a finer destiny than 
your closest friends 
would now believe 
you capable of 
reaching. All this 
takes time. Don’t 
look for miracles. 
Don’t bank on im- 
mediate sensational 


results. Persevere. 
You are building 
for life. You can 


afford to be calm, 
to smile at impa- 
tience. The over- 
towering figures in 
America today 
were, almost with- 
out exception, 
trained for leader- 
ship in the school 
of hardship. Any 


man. looking for 
easy and quick re- 
sults should  re- 
member that the 


easiest and quick- 
est thing on earth 
is failure. 

Begin your study 
with the strongest 
resolve you know 
how to make. If it is old-fashioned 
to speak and cherish a vow, then 
be old-fashioned. Connect your study with 
your mightiest motive as a mainspring. Ask 
yourself why you want to become a leader, 
what great things you will do when you 
are a leader, how you will grasp whatever 
you most desire. Aim clearly at the finest 
goal you can imagine. Go at your study 
with the spirit of a soldier and the strength 
of a conqueror. It isn’t your knowledge that 
really puts you ahead, but your nerve back 
of your knowledge. 
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has not yet completely ad- 

justed himself to the up- 
right position and that many of 
his physical ills and diseases come from the 
crowding of the internal organs downward 
toward the end of a tubular cavity, where- 
as in the more primitive horizontal position 
those same organs were spread out evenly 
resting upon the soft abdominal walls. It 
is also true that man has adjusted himself 
as yet only imperfectly to living in large 
social groups, or, as it is sometimes some- 
what pessimistically stated: “Man is only 
partly civilized.” 

The sociologist tells us that the evolution 
of society has been thru the family, the 
tribe, the clan, to the nation, and that the 
goal is a world society with equality and 
justice for all. As a matter of fact we have 
not yet attained to the position of justice 
for all, on equality our ideas are utterly 
confused and largely irrational. Because of 
this we exhibit a great lack of efficiency as 
a social group. We find many people doing 
things that mar the efficiency of the larger 
group. 

How to deal with these people, and how 
to reduce all to a harmonious whole is a 
problem, the solution of which is not yet in 
sigbt. Even as an ideal we have not at- 
tained farther than “the greatest good to 
the greatest number” and the social order 
which contemplates the greatest good for 
every one is hardly conceived. A large part 
of our difficulty comes from our crude and 
primitive way of attacking the problem. 
We not only talk of fighting the various 
social erils but we actually try 
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difference in intelligence but to differences 
in education and opportunity. It is now 
clear that this is a fundamental error that 
lies at the root of much of our difficulty in 
social adjustment. 

The group that fails to adjust itself to 
the accepted social order is made up of 
people who have not learned, not because 
they would not learn, but, on the contrary, 
are people who could not learn—people 
whose brains are so defective, if not in 
structure, at least in function, that they 
are not able to think logically even in re- 
gard to the various affairs of life. There 
are mental dwarfs just as there are physi- 
cal dwarfs. The most startling fact in the 
whole problem is not that there are such 
people, but that there is relatively such a 
large number of them. 

As already intimated, we have long ad- 
mitted that there are a few people who lack 
intelligence, but we have not realized that 
the number was great enough to account 
for a large part of our most troublesome 
social problems. That is a discovery of the 
twentieth century and altho it was sus- 
pected earlier and believed in, by a few, 
has become really demonstrated thru the 
World War. 

Professor Terman has assumed that the 
average intelligence is about that of a six- 
teen year old youth. At the beginning of 
the war the United States Government put 
into operation a system of mental tests by 


which every drafted soldier was 
carefully examined and a men- 
tal rating given. As the result 


of these tests it became evident - 


that Terman’s estimate of sixteen years is 
considerably too’ high. How much does not 
concern us here. 

If the average intelligence proves to be 
around fourteen years (as seems likely) 
this means that there are a large number 
of people who have an intelligence of thir- 
teen, almost as many of twelve, less of 
eleven, ten, and so on down in a decreasing 
scale. On the other hand there are many 
of fifteen, sixteen, seventeen and on up to 
whatever the limit may be. 

The significance of this lies in the fact 
that when we get down to an intelligence 
of twelve years and below, we get to a 
group of people who are not, as a rule, 
capable of managing their own affairs. In- 
deed twelve years is usually’ considered the 
upper limit of feeblemindedness. Those of 
intelligence of from eight to twelve inclusive 
are called morons. Not all morons are in 
institutions for the feebleminded and it is 
probable that not all of them need to be 
so cared for; but it is equally certain that 
persons of that degree of intelligence are 
relatively inefficient and only escape being 
a drag on society, or, even an actual menace. 
because of some fortunate condition. These 
conditions may be favorable environment 
or a peculiar temperament whereby they 
may fit into some niche in the social order 
and become of some little use. 

To illustrate: a person with a mentality 
of ten and a phlegmatic temperament may 
be content with the simplest 





to bring about such reforms as 





satisfaction of creature needs, 


we conceive are desirable, by || GETTING RESULTS IN SOCIAL CONTROL || food, clothing and recreation. 


fighting the various groups of 
people who commit the anti- 
social acts. 

The rational procedure on the 
other hand, as might be shown 
by many analogies, would be to 
attempt to understand these 
anti-social groups and learn the 
eauses which led to these ac- 
tions and to discover some pos- 
sible modification by which the 
energy now going to activities 
that do not promote the welfare || 
of the whole, may be diverted 
thru more useful channels. 








the past has been our inability 
to appreciate the relative intelli- 
gence of human beings. We have 
recognized in a general way that 
there are idiots and geniuses 
and some grades of intelligence || 
between the two. But having, 
in the past, no way of measur- 
ing intelligence with any ex- 
actness we have had no appre- 
ciation of the relative numbers 
in the various grades. 

Barring the two extremes 
mentioned, we have thought that 
most of humanity may be 
grouped rather closely together 


tributed the differences found in 
actual experience, not to a real 





The State of Ohio, already well equipt for the care 
and treatment of delinquency, has gone far ahead of 
other states in an attempt to prevent it. Recent legis- 
latures have passed a law establishing the Bureau of 
Juvenile Research and have appropriated $100,000 for 
buildings. These are now being crected. Local surveys 
and the collection of important data are under way. 
The law permits any one having the care and custody 
of a child who is giving trouble, to ask the bureau to 
study and examine the child and make recommenda- 

| tions. This affords relief to perplexed judges of Juvenile 
| Courts as well as to those responsible for delinquents 
| not brought before the courts. 
One of our great handicaps in ] The staff of the bureau at present consists of a di- 
\| rector, psycho-clinician, two assistant psycho-clinicians, 
one physician, and one clerk. Up to October 1 one hun- , 4 
|| dred and thirty cases had been examined, of which result is his 
| sixty-two were diagnosed as feeble-minded, thirty bor- 
| derline, five diagnosis deferred, twenty-three normal, 
one psychopathic. Exuminations at present are confined 
to psychological and physical, but when fully equipt 
cases are to be studied by the most thoro and extensive 
methods. Investigations may lead to new methods. 

In the new buildings will be physiological and X-ray 
laboratories, and a laboratory for blood tests, also 
histological and neurological laboratories. 

It is estimated that from four to five thousand chil- 
dren will pass under the examination of the bureau in 
in intelligence, and we have at- || @ year. It is clear that the work undertaken is a long 
step toward social efficiency. 


The simple work that he can do, 
digging, hewing wood and draw- 
ing water produces enough to 
satisfy these needs, and lacking 
ambition he. passes his life as a 
harmless drudge, contributing 
somewhat by his labor to the 
common weal. The same intelli- 
gence coupled with a sanguine 
or nervous temperament is un- 
satisfied with so simple a life; 
he must have more and better 
food, drink and excitement. He 
can not earn enough to satisfy 
these needs by any of the cruder 
forms of labor so he aspires to 
jobs that require a higher in- 
telligence that he possesses. The 
incompetency 
causes damage and loss and he 
loses his position. Then he steals 
or seeks to meet his wants by 
fraud, deception or other anti- 
social methods. He makes 
friends with people of low -char- 
acter who use his stupidity to 
secure the performance of acts 
too dangerous for them to at- 
tempt by themselves. George 
March was a dairyman of some 
intelligence but of low morale. 
Rowland Peunington was a 
harmless feebleminded boy of 
seventeen. March was angry at 
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Rural Motor Ezapress Line trucks, loaded with fresh vegetabies ready to 


stuart on long trips to the neighboring large cities 


CARRYING MORE GOODS BY MOTOR 


E are on the threshold of 
a new era in transporta- 
tion in this country, an 


era in which the highways will 

return to their old time importance and 
rank with waterways and railroads. The 
advent and development of the latter large- 
ly reduced the highway and its limited 
means of transport, the horse drawn vehi- 
cle which had developed but little in cen- 
turies, to serving as feeders for the rail- 
roads and waterways. ‘The modern motor 
truck, with its enviable record in meeting 
the various transport needs and emergen- 
cies of wartime, is the factor which will 
bring the highways to a far wider field of 
usefulness. In fact nowadays highway 
transportation is synonymous with motor 
transportation. 

The term highways really includes both 
city streets and country roads, but as gen- 
erally used it is the roadway between urban 
centers that is meant. In this article the 
term is used with the latter meaning. 

Motorized highway transportation in this 
country is already established, but only in 
the sense that railroads were established in 
the days prior to the Civil War. In other 
words its real development is still to come, 
and as railroad growth was so greatly stim- 
ulated in the reconstruction period follow- 
ing the Civil War, so will the reconstruc- 
tion period upon which we are now enter- 
ing witness a tremendous extension of 
motor highway transportation. This devel- 
opment was bound to come, but it has been 
hastened many years because war conditions 
afforded motor transport an opportunity to 
demonstrate its worth in a sufficiently spec- 
tacular manner to attract wide public 
attention. 

At this time motor transportation over 
the highways ‘is following four well defined 
courses, each of which may be termed a 
movement on account of the organized sup- 
port which is being given it by govern- 
mental and other agencies. The popular 
names by which these movements are 
known are intercity motor haulage, rural 
motor express, return loads with its com- 
panion store door delivery (the latter being 
largely a city street proposition) and the 
“farm to table” parcel pest service. Insep- 
arately interwoven with each as far as effi- 
ciency and real success is concerned, is the 
need for improved roadways, systematically 
developed thru main trunk lines and feed- 
ers, and not haphazard as has been the 
case in the past. 

Intercity motor haulage has made the 
greatest and most natural growth to date 
of the four, and in point of tonnage prom- 
ises to always be the leader. It involves the 
carrying of freight and express matter from 


BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 


one city to another over distances of from 
twenty miles to three hundred miles. Fifty 
miles may be taken as the length of the 
average route at this time, but future de- 
velopment will extend this average to about 
one hundred miles. The highway between 
Cleveland and Akron, Ohio,:a distance of 
forty miles, undoubtedly represents now the 
maximum development in intercity motor 
haulage, and is carrying each twenty-four 
hours an average of four thousand tons, The 
big tire manufacturing companies of Akron 
are mainly responsible for this high ton- 
nage on this particular highway. The nine- 
ty-six mile highway between New York and 
Philadelphia handles less than one hundred 
tons daily, altho with equal development 
of the new method of transportation it 
should many times exceed the other. This 
intercity service via the highways is fur- 
nished principally by operating companies, 
which show a marked tendency toward 
rapid growth despite intense competitive 
methods. The next step will be codpera- 
tion and combination, and then we wi'l have 
highway transportation systems comnara- 
ble in size, tonnage handled, and mileage 
covered, with many second class railroads 
of the present time. Many of these com- 
panies are organized and operate according 
to standard railroad practise, running over 
regular routes on established schedules, and 
having freight solicitors, claim departments, 
ete. 

The latest development in intercity motor 
haulage and in the entire field of highway 
transportation is the advent of the so-called 
big pneumatic tire which has been used 
in place of the standard solid rubber tires 
on motor trucks up to five tons’ load capac- 
ity. It is the product of Akron tire makers, 
one of whom has been operating a private 
motor transportation service between that 
city and Boston, via Philadelphia and New 
York, for about a year, in which the various 
trucks used are equipt with these new tires. 
The distance of 740 miles each way is cov- 
ered regularly at an average speed of fif- 
teen miles an hour, the trucks traveling 








| 
Ask the Motor Efficiency Service any- 
thing you want to know concerning 
motor cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent cannot 
undertake to give in this department 
an opinion as to the relative merits of 
various makes of cars or accessories, it 
is ready to give full and impartial in- 
formation about any individual product 

















day and night with two drivers. 
who take turns in sleeping, there ‘ 
being two bunks back of the driv- 
er’s seat. It is claimed that on 
these big pneumatics, which are made 
as large as 40 by 9 inches, a motor 
truck rides as comfortably as a Pullman 
railway coach; also that on the level speeds 
are attained ranging up to forty miles an 
hour (the trucks having special gearing and 
extra powerful motors). While these tires 
are more expensive than solids by a wide 
margin, it is claimed that the saving in 
wear and tear on the vehicle, in fuel, etc.. 
will give a lower ton mile operating cost. 
It is also claimed that with them a motor 
truck readily negotiates deep snow and mud 
and generally has better traction under all 
conditions. Therefore their advent at least 
means double the prevailing speed in high- 
way transportation. In sending thousands 
of its motor trucks from the point of their 
manufacture in the Middle West to the 
Atlantic seaboard over the highways, often 
carrying a “paying” load, the United States 
Army has also demonstrated the possibili- 
ties of long distance motor haulage. 

Another development jn the highway 
transportation field is the motor truck train, 
i. e., the motor truck hauling one or two 
loaded trailers in addition to its own load. 
Theoretically a motor truck has a draw bar 
pull equal to three times its load capacity, 
but in practise and under normal conditions 
it will readily haul a load equal to the one 
it carries. On hard roads where there are 
no excessive grades the use of trailers is 
entirely practical, and their use will in- 
crease the efficiency of operation and help 
reduce the ton mile cost to the shipper. 
which is essential if motor highway trans- 
portation is to develop widely. It is highly 
probable that many shippers will own trail- 
ers and send them over long distances, the 
hauling being done by several motor truck 
operating systems in turn, just as the rail- 
roads now handle privately owned freight 
cars. 

Rural motor express is another move- 
ment in the highway transportation field 
which has wide opportunities for develop- 
ment. Its purpose is to open avenues of 
communication between rural districts, 
especially those with inadequate railroad 
facilities, and the cities. It will carry farm 
products into the cities, and in so doing 
encourage their increased production, and 
take back to the farms those commodities 
which farmers require. This movement be- 
gan in a small way several years ago in 
different parts of the country and was 
slowly growing when war conditions called 
for a stimulating of food production and its 
prompt transport [Continued on page 409 
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Heroes of Aviation 


EITHER artillery, small arms, nor 

any other form of war destructiveness 
has developed with the speed of aviation. 
Fiction and moving pictures have given us 
the romance of this new force but seldom 
has a more interesting tale of real fact been 
created than Heroes of Aviation, by Law- 
rence La Tourette Driggs. 

Mr. Driggs, far from unknown in the 
literary field, is as much at home on the 
aviation field as Bill Hohenzollern wishes 
us to believe he is in Holland. He presents 
an introduction to his work which in itself 
is a word picture of aviation in absorbing 
epitome. 

Then chronologically he relates the 
story of the American Lafayette Escadrille. 
It leads one to wonder why even an Ameri- 
can would so willingly -join and fight to 
join such an apparent suicide organiza- 
tion. 

To all of the original group which in- 
cluded Kiffen Rockwell, Norman Prince, 
James McConnell, Victor Chapman, Bert 
Hall, Capt. William Thaw, and Major Luf- 
bery, Mr. Driggs pays the tribute which 
even dare-devils deserve. 

The work of French aviators is treated 
in one section, with most thrilling accounts 
of such men as George Guynemer and René 
Fonck. 

The English with Albert Ball, the twen- 
ty-year-old English boy as their leading ace, 
the Italians, the Canadians, the Russians 
and even the Germans all come in to com- 
plete this story. 

Inasmuch as no history craving Ameri- 
ean can later on absorb the whole allo- 
pathic dose of “America in the Great War,” 
it may be well for us to suggest that he or 
she begin to bite it off in small chunks, 
especially when such a volume as this is 
waiting, and when the mastication can be 
done with such thoro satisfaction and en- 
joyment. 

Heroes of Aviation, by Lawrence La Tourette 

Driggs. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Our Admirable Betty 


rmantie tale of the early eighteenth 
century treated in the approved Farnol 
fashion. It has less, perhaps, of that tang 
of by-roads and hedges which created so 
breezy an atmosphere for “The Broad 
Highway,” yet possessing, nevertheless, a 
roistering, God-ha-mercying swing capable 
of carrying the reader back for a breathing 
space from the tense gravity of today to that 
blithe period when the gentlemen were all 
of leisure and ladies lived but to be 


* wooed. 


Lady Betty Carlyon is a winsome, if tan- 
talizing, heroine, and Major D’Arcy man 
enough to dominate the worn peruke and 
shabby coat in which we meet him first. 
That the much-courted Elizabeth—“the 
toast adored, who is seen but to be wor- 
shiped,” had the discernment to favor him 
above all her other suitors is so greatly 
to her credit that one can forgive her, as 
did the Major, many puzzling pranks. Once 
or twice, however, her behavior is so free, 
even for a self-confest hoyden, that it is a 
real relief to discover that after all it is 
her brother Charles who—but therein lies 
at least a portion of the tale. 


One finds, moreover, in the story, 
a ghost, a proper villain, and humor 
enough to keep the pace merry, s0 
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that it all makes very pleasant reading. 
Indeed the trusty Sergeant Tring might 
have been speaking of the tale itself when 
—‘Glory be,” he exclaims—“All I says is— 
Joy! ” e 


Our Admirable er by Jeffery Farnol. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 


The Unpardonable Sin 


LL the horrors of war are piled into 

one girl’s experience and described 
with almost unendurable intensity-in The 
Unpardonable Sin, by Rupert Hughes. It 
is a story of Belgium in 1914, of the Ger- 
man occupation with all its brutality and 
filth and desecration. The descriptions are 
vividly detailed, their loathsomeness seems 
almost incredible to us three thousand miles 
away; but the facts on which the story 
is based can all be proved, not once but 
many times. 

The Unpardonable Sin points with un- 
escapable vigor one of the chief lessons of 
the war and fixes its moral by incidents 
too graphically real in their horror to ever 
be forgotten. 

It is more than a lesson. It is a 
chullenge to every decent human being to 
help crush out forever any possible recur- 
rence of what Germany has done. 


The Unpardonable Sin, by Rupert Hughes. 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


Playing to $32,000 a Night 

N the introduction of The Greatest of 

These, Laurette Taylor threatens to 
make this her first and only book. But it 
is so little, so natural and so delightful, 
that we hope she won’t carry out the 
threat. If you have ever had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with Miss Taylor informal- 
ly off stage you will not need to be told 
that the book is full of the piquancy of 
Laurette Taylor conversation. Miss Taylor 
writes just as she talks. 

The Greatest of These is a series of 
extracts from the actress’ diary while tour- 
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Press illustrating 


Lawrence La Tourette Driggs, 
and author of “Heroes 


aviator 
of Aviation” 





ing the country with the all-star cast that 
presented Hartley Manners’s play, “Out 
There,” for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
Bach page shows increasing enthusiasm for 
the big heartedness of the American people 
who paid fabulous sums for tickets and for 
autographed programs. 

But among the most enjoyable parts 
of the diary are the glimpses of the 
eccentricities of the members of the com- 
pany, and the personal incidents of the 
trip. Even if you’re not interested in stage 
folk you'll enjoy reading about these. And 
if you are—well, then you'll read the book 
anyhow. 


The Greatest of These, by Laurette Taylor. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50, 


In the Haunted House 


F we were a betting man, we wouldn't 

mind betting that any one who picks up 
this book and reads it straight thru—it is 
quick reading!—won’t be able to put it 
down until he has turned the last page. 
Any reviewer is on honor not to tell the 
story, and any reader is on honor not to 
skip and look at the end before the author 
would have him. Then for an hour of ob 
livion and complete absence of any emo- 
tion save interest and curiosity : 

I'd like to go to a house that is reputed 
haunted, and in circumstances that preclude all 
possibility of fraud, see the haunting spirits or 
hear them, for myself. 

So they found a house at last, a party 
of them, and took it for a month. Then the 
fun began. 


The Room with the Tm, by Carolyn Wells. 
George H. Doran Co. $1. 


Elizabeth’s Cnneeien 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD’S new 
book will probably command a larger 
American than English public, for it is a 
war book of English life, providing as usual 
a certain observation of and sympathy with 
the outlook and ways of the English leis- 
ured class, and a complete detachment from 
the profounder currents moving in the 
English nation and thruout the whole 
world. 
To Mrs. Ward this war was still another 
English war, and we doubt if she can see 
any but a purely national end to it. 


Elizabeth’s Campaign, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Jamesie 


THEL SIDGWICK’S Jamesie is a 

very difficult novel to read. It is made 
up of letters, which are apt to make rather 
exacting reading in any case, and letters 
from so many people all at once that it 
takes real mental gymnastics to keep up 
with them. It is a little hard to forgive 
Miss Sidgwick for doing this. She writes 
such fascinating novels and it was so good 
to see another! 

This is the first novel in which Miss 
Sidgwick has concerned herself with the 
war and thus it holds keen interest as re 
vealing its effect on one of the finest of 
the English novelists. She has made it tell 
in her character study of every person in 
the large group with which she deals, and 
she has diverged from the common paths in 
using Jamesie, the child of her novel, as the 
central figure for the tragedy. 


Jamsie, by Ethel Sidgwick. Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A 
MOTION PICTURE PRESS 
AGENT 


(Continued from page 398) 


brink of war and Americans recked little 
what their statesmen did or thought con- 
cerning any lesser issue. ‘The dramatic pic- 
ture lasted about as long as the spectacle. 
It is. often asked, Does extravagance 
still prevail in Filmland? Yes; but it has 
been reduced materially, and will be still 
further curtailed by the war. Perhaps half 
a dozen popular screen idols net a _per- 
sonal income of several hundred thousand 
dollars each per annum. It should be un- 
derstood clearly that they “draw” this, 
* i. e, each attracts a total patronage so 
enormous that the stars’ salary is only a 
fair percentage of the intake. Indeed the 
compensation is scaled on this very basis: 
65 per cent of the receipts of a picture 
goes to the public favorite who made it. 
Out of that 65 per cent he or she must 
defray all the production expense—an ar- 
rangement which obviously encourages 
economy. The other 35 per cent of the pic- 
ture rentals from the cinema theaters, goes 
to the distributing company. These com- 
panies have shortened sail, and some of 
them are running at hali-mast. The aver- 
age cinema actor is not overpaid. Gentle- 
men of swollen wealth are no longer tak- 
ing “fliers” in the films, there’s so much 
else to spend money on in these parlous 
times; picture magnates have quit vying 
with each other as to “million-dollar spec- 
tacles”; the bidding up of stars from the 
theatrical world has stopped altogether. 
Another query: Why don’t the manufac- 
turers make useful pictures? Simply be- 
cause they’re purveyors of commercialized 
amusement, no more called upon to pro- 
duce educationals than fiction publishers 
are to issue textbooks. The impulse toward 
useful pictures must come from the outside. 
Educators must be won over to the cause 
of cinema instruction, and the eyes of 
philanthropists opened to the fact that film 
universities are exactly as important as 
book libraries or college professorships. 
On the side of artistry, the fiction-pic- 
ture has improved vastly thru the recog- 
nition of the scenario-writer. We no longer 
hear of the director “throwing away the 
scenario” and relying on his Cesar-like 
self to complete the story. It is found bet- 
ter and cheaper to hire able authors and 
advertise their collaboration than to steal 
ideas or to plagiarize unconsciously. Any 
kind of a first-class scenario gets at least 
$500. Magazines and books are scrutinized 
for good stories by known authors, and the 
filming rights are bought for round sums. 
It is even beginning to dawn on the trade 
or the craft or whatever you like to call 
the motion picture industry, that “scenic 
productions” and other Persian apparatus 
have little to do with artistic excellence. 
Given a handful of players, an author’s 
creativeness, and a director’s skill, and 
you have the potentiality of a masterpiece. 
I cannot believe that the present system 
of a dozen giant corporations—each center- 
ing in itself the functions of producing, ex- 
ploiting and distributing—is the best for 
artistic development. The product is too 
apt to be of a machine-like character, and 
it seems to me that better results could be 
obtained with the production-units kept 
separate and distinct. Two or three big 
sales agencies could furnish all the dis- 
tribution necessary for the United States. 
The first three years of the war gave the 
United States an overwhelming lead over 
all the other nations in the international 
film mart. In the trade war that will follow 
the military struggle, economy and efli- 
ciency will be the watchwords. 
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METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 





year 





offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms, 


Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
school or equivalent, 


formed each month. 

Blackwell's Island is an historic spot. 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses’ home 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an idea 
place to live in. 


Classes are 


It is removed 


As a war measuie, the course has been reduced from three years to two years and six months. Every 
young woman who enters a training school for nursing to-day renders a patriotic service by releasing a 


pair of trained hands for service ver There. 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 
\ 
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Pencils and 
flannel suits 


You could wear awhite 
flannel suit in zero 
weather—but why 
should you? And why 
should you use in your 
work any pencil other 
than that precisely suited 
to your requirements? 





offers, among its 17 degrees, a 
pencil that fits your individual 
needs, just as if it were made 
for you—a pencil so responsive, 
so delightful to use that you 
will notice at once a great dif- 
ference in the ease and speed 
of your work, 17 degrees— 
9H (hardest) to 6B (softest); 
HB (medium) for general work. 
Whichever grade suits you 
now, will suit you always for 
each degree is always uniform. 






~OGVHOCTA., SNoxia 


Write now for our grade chart, 
showing the uses of the 17 de- 
ees. If you wish, enclose 15¢ 
an stamps for full-length 
Eldoradosamples worth double 
the money. Please state the na- 
ture of your pencil work and 
your regular dealer's name. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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A.R. MacDougall & Co.,Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


T's Country went 
Over the Top with 


the Liberty Loan. 
Let us now help our Boys 
over the German Line by 
subscribing to the com- 
ing Red Cross Drive. 

















Compliments of DARDS, Inc. 
44th St. & Madison Ave., New York 


BY B. C. 


EFORE very long I believe that there 

will be a job for every capable, will- 

ing worker in America, both men and 
women. Our deficiency of 2,000,000 labor- 
ers, caused by the cessation of immigration 
during the war, will not be immediately 
made up, for it appears certain that Euro- 
pean governments will take steps to prevent 
any wholesale exodus of their robust citi- 
zens to this country or any other part of 
the New World. Men are needed there more 
than they are needed here. While, of course, 
the wholesale cancellation of war contracts 
will release one or two millions of workers 
—and we can expect cancellation of war 
contracts to be conducted with very great 
dispatch—several new and important de- 
mands upon our supply of labor have been 
born during the war. 
For example, we are to have a new mer- 
cantile marine fleet of some 3000 vessels. 
These will employ on board at least 200,000 
men of all grades from stokers and deck 
hands to officers and engineers. A far great- 
er number of men will be required on land 
to attend to the operation of this vast fleet. 
Then Mr. Schwab assures us that ship- 
building will continue to employ many 
thousands not only thruout 1919 but perma- 
nently. And Secretary Daniels plans to 
earry out his ambitious naval program just 
as if the war had been going on. 

The millennium has not yet arrived. 
Present indications are that the United 
States Army will not be allowed to shrivel 
up to its insignificant pre-war dimensions. 

Moreover, we have developed several new 

industries since the Kaiser dropt his hat 
to start the war. It is now universally ad- 
mitted that our Liberty motor is the best 
aircraft engine yet devised and flying ap- 
peals so strongly to virile, courageous, dare- 
devil Americans that the building of flying 
machines and flying boats is likely to be- 
come one of our lusty infant industries. 
» Germany has lost more than her colonies 
and Alsace-Lorraine—and her honor—by 
the war. Her virtual monopoly of the dye 
industry and the chemical industry has been 
annulled. The inventive genius of America 
proved equal to the occasion. We have also 
declared our independence of Germany’s 
supplies of potash. Even the toy industry 
has not been overlooked. 

What of our foreign trade? Europe is 
as direly in need of our merchandise now 
as she was in need of our war materials 
during hostilities. Shelves are bared in vir- 
tually every part of the world. The United 
States must take the lead in replenishing. 

No, a careful survey of the whole situa- 
tion does not support the theory that we 
are to have Coxey’s armies marching upon 
Washington from every part of the country 
to demand work. If need be, the Federal 
Government, state governments, municipali- 
ties and other public bodies, could start 
great schemes for public improvements. 

On the whole, I expect the processes of 
readjustment to be carried out without any 
tremendous hardship either to employers or 
their workers. I feel confident that before 
the new year is very old, business from one 
end of this country to the other will be 
booming. The world will be clamoring for 
our goods as well as for our raw materials. 
I believe that 1919 will see an era of pros- 
perity such as we have never witnessed. 

But 

There is a very big but. 














The whole cataclysm of the last four 
years sprang from the struggle between 





A LEAGUE OF CLASSES 


From an Address to the Association of National Advertisers 


FORBES 


autocracy and democracy. America’s part 
and the part of the Allies has been “to 
make the world safe for democracy.” Well, + 
we have succeeded in making the world 
too warm a place for autocracy. 

But is there not now confronting us just 
as there is confronting Europe the problem 
of making democracy safe for the world? 

Our great problem in America is not the 
reconstruction of our industrial plants. Our 
great problem is the readjustment of our 
human relations. What we in this country 
need as much as a League of Nations is a 
league of classes. We have not had that 
heretofore. There are increasing symptoms 
that we may not have it for yet a little 
while. Let us be entirely frank. The work- 
ing classes of this country as well as the 
public in general feel that they have certain 
scores to pay off. Ten, fifteen and twenty 
years ago capital—it cannot be truthfully 
denied-—was arrogant. It rode a high horse. 

Now, I rather fear, the pendulum is 
about to swing too far in the other direc- 
tion. It certainly will swing too far unless 
the business men of this country exercize 
a high order of statesmanship. Labor has 
begun to feel that it now has the power tu 
do what it likes; labor, formerly the under 
dog. is beginning to feel that it can become 
the upper dog. It is beginning here and 
there to act high-handedly, to exercize ab- 
solutism. Labor aspires to climb to the 
perch vacated by capital. 

We are facing a delicate and, it may 
well be, a dangerous situation. We can 
either fan the incipient flames of Bol- 
shevism or we can contribute to bringing 
about sanity, democracy and peace. 

Our task is to spread education, to incul- 
cate scund doctrines into the mind of the 
track walker on the railroad, into the mind 
of the mechanic at the bench, into the mind 
of the man who drives the wagon and 
team, into the mind of the student at even- 
ing school or university ; also into the mind 
of the employer, whether of a dozen work- 
ers or 10,000 workers. 

The duty of each one of us now is to 
endeavor to bring about genuine democ- 
racy in business and in industry. Capital. 
if it has not already done so, must vacate 
its throne of absolutism. Labor must be 
made to see for itself that it cannot with 
profit to itself attempt to become arbitrary. 
arrogant, dictatorial, that the public will 
not stand for autocracy, or absolutism from 
any quarter. What we must strive to reach 
is a complete understanding between em- 
ployers and employed. Those at the top 
must meet the rank and file half way. 
There must be no attempt, should workers 
become more plentiful than jobs, to “‘teach 
labor a lesson.” by wholesale firing, by 
drastic cutting of wages or by other harsh, 
haughty methods. There ‘s less danger from 
this source, however, than there is from the 
other because capital has pretty well 
learned its lesson. Labor, however, is just 
beginning to feel its strength. It has got 

the bit in its mouth during the war. Labor. 
indeed, has been having its own way en- 
tirely. This was all very well and perhaps 
necessary while everything was on the up- 
grade, when maximum production was es- 
sential no matter at what cost. But a re- 
cession in prices and in wages, to my mind. 
is inevitable. The readjustment will be im- 
possibly difficult if the Bolshevist spirit 
gain ground. 

Remember that nothing is ever settled 
until it is settled right. 
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CARRYING MORE GOODS 6 Say 8 thflowers 


BY MOTOR 
(Continued from page 405) 
to the cities. The Highways Trans- 
port Committee of the Council of 
This year your Christmas giving must be in- 
fluenced by motives of patriotic conservation. 
Plants and flowers combine magnificence and 
beauty with appeal to the higher senses. They 


National Defense then undertook its pro- 
motion and largely delegated the work to 

are more able conveyers of true sentiment than 
any man-made creations. 








a committee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, which has handled 
the task in a big way and achieved excel- | 
lent results. It enlisted at the start the! 
coéperation of automobile dealers thruout 
the country and in a number of instances 
the latter have actually financed and oper- 
ated rural motor express lines. 

A distinct branch of rural motor express 
is the hauling of live stock to the slaughter 
houses. On a recent day 574 motor truck 
loads of live stock arrived at the Union 
Stock Yards at Indianapolis, Indiana, Dur- 
ing the first six months of this year 92,708 
hogs were hauled to the Omaha market by 
the same means. 

The “farm to table” parcel post, de- 
scribed at length in the August 17 issue of 
The Independent, is a separate movement 
in this same field and one of great promise. 
The possibilities in connecting city and 
country by motor lines is shown by the fol- 
owing statement from an address by Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General James I. 
Blakslee, at the recent Motor Transporta- 
tion Conference in New York City: “The 
people of this city pride themselves on their 
exceptional railroad facilities. Yet our in- 
vestigations show that a hundred different 
motor truck routes can be laid out between 
this city and adjoining rural sections, aver- 
aging 75 miles in length, all of which 
traverse districts not now reached by rail- 
roads,” 


SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 


(Continued from page 404) 
perintendent of the form and wanted to 
kill him. He persuaded Pennington to help 
him, with the plan of putting all the blame 
onto Pennington and himself escaping. He 
miscalculated, however, and both were exe- 
cuted in Pennsylvania in 1916. 

We are fighting a losing battle! Why? 
Evidently our tactics are wrong. We have 



















Plants and flowers are nature’s product. To send them 
this year as Christmas gifts or New Year’s remem- 
brances is practical patriotism. It preserves, even increases, 
the Christmas spirit — it interferes with no government 
program — it aids your thrift efforts, since plants and 
flowers are comparatively modest in cost. 


Visit your florist’s shop. See for yourself the exquisite gift crea- 
tions of the floral craft. You'll be amazed at what may be pur- 
chased at a trifling cost. 


Do you know that by the 
use of the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Service you can 
have your order delivered in 
any city anywhere in 

m the United States or 
Sal Canada ina few hours? 














H profitable, dig- New PATRIOTIC Vaudeville Sketches, 
wasted our energies attempting to reform Novel Grocery Establishment nified, attrac- for War-Time Ben- PLAY talnmente, Dialogs 
people whose nature is such that they can|tive. Few thousand required. Harris-Dippte = Sa okes, Make-up Goods ? = 
not be reformed. We must reform our meth- | Company, 171 Madison Avenue, City. alog free. T. 8. DENISON & CO. Dept-3, 
ods, and our reform of methods must be 
radical and based on facts. The great fact y © 
that must be made fundamental is that lack MUL A m ONCE 


of sufficient intelligence to adapt them- 
selves to their environment is the explana- 
tion of the anti-social conduct of men and 
women as a rule. If we would have an effi- 
cient social group we must first determine 
the intelligence level of all children. This 
can now be done with the highest de- 
gree of accuracy. The next thing is 
to determine the kind of training that 
is suited to each degree of intelligence. 
All those whose intelligence is too low to 
enable them even to adapt themselves to 
the necessary conventions of modern or- 
ganization must be cared for in an artifici- i 
ally simplified environment and kept from = A Hotel of NEW YORK 
reproducing their kind. Weak mindedness 
is always as hereditary as strong minded- 
ness, 


Hotel Majestic | 


COPELAND TOWNSEND 


Central Park West 
at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway 





Distinction 


- alice a rere Readers of this publication appre- 
n conclusion, social efficiency requires iscrimination ° 

that we (1) devote a minimum of our ener- With ciate the home atmosphere and refined 
gies to the present adult anti-social groups, = a environment of the Majestic. 

(2) ascertain the children now growing Tariff in 
up who because of lack of intelligence moderation 
would, if left to themselves, replenish the 
ranks of the anti-social; care for them so 
they can not become social problems, and 
(3) see to it that the future supply is 
largely cut off by preventing reproduction 


by those of weak intelligence. Seal NNO AAA 





NO 


Near the center of interest—com- 
fortably distant from the area of 
confusion. 
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Coal is yet 
to be'used 


TILL TIME this sea- , 
son to save 1-5th to The Chanbeclia’d 
2-Sths of the coal you | Keepe,in heat, bare 
burn if you equip NOW | get, Fain 
withChamberlinandseal tie andl 
those % in. to 1-16th in. 


heat escapes around 
your windows. 
Chamberlin repays itscost 
in 4years—outlasts the build- 
ing. Simplest, most weath- 
ertight and troublefree. 
Nearly twice as many places 
Chamberlin’d as all others 
combined prove it excels. 
Guaranteed 10 years by 
world’s largest, oldest, most | Chauncey M. Depew 
experienced weatherstrip | Harry P. Whitney 


makers, backed with paid-up | 7 24 hundreds of 


capital of a half-million and ar er et yee 

aquarter-centuryrepu on, 

Chamberlin can be installed Sach — cole ba 

ONLY by skilled mechanics 

from our direct factory 
branches. 


CHAMBERLIN 
MEA repens eS 


e eq indows, doors, ca ents or tran- 
mit. or metal—in new or roid old buildings. 


for Mustrated, descriptive book 
and list of users in your vicinity. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
General Offices: 119 Dinan Bldg., Detroit 

















Spend the Winter at 
LAKELAND 


FLORIDA 


Solve the high cost of living, escape worry over coal short- 
age, enjoy the delightful climate. 

Whtre you may secure a life income by investing in a 10 
acre grapefruit or orange grove, scientifically cared for by 
low cost co-operative methods. 

A planted 10 acre grove costs $4,950, payable 20 per cent 
down, balance in quarterly instalments. 

Many grove owners are now earning from $500 TO $1,000 
neta YEAR PER ACRE; names and addresses furnished on 
request. 

Our illustrated booklet answers all questions. Write fora 
copy and read it. Then if you are in position to finance a 

ve, visit the property and spend a week at the Country 
b as our guest. 


W. I. HALLAM & CO., 225 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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A TALK WITH ADMIRAL 
SIMS 


(Continued from page 394) 


five of the submarines that leave Germany 
and therefore recruiting for submarines has 
been now absolutely stopped in the Fath- 
erland. The sailors have to be imprest. 

The admiral thought the German sub- 
marines were ordered to fire on any con- 
voy they could get near. Nevertheless he 
did not think they always obeyed such 
orders on account of the great risk. “As 
only one man looks thru the periscope,” 
said he, “who knows whether the quarry 
has been seen or not?’ The admiral did 
not care whether Germany was building 
submarines faster than we can sink them, 
because the certainty of bringing into Euro- 
pean waters this year of our many new first 
class destroyers together with the destroy- 
ers that England and France are building 
was sufficient to insure the Allied suprem- 
acy on the sea. 

I asked him why the Grand Fleet 
did not attack the Kiel Canal. He said 
it could get into the canal any time 
it wanted to by making a lane thru the 
mine fields, but this, he said, is not im- 
portant for the present. Both England 
and Germany have boats perpetually lay- 
ing mines and sweeping mines in front of 
the German coast. 

The United States had lost only one de- 
stroyer at the time I saw Admiral Sims, 
and I believe this record still holds. An- 
other was hit in the stern but managed to 
get to shore with no lives lost. The ad- 
miral told me when a submarine sinks very 
few lives except those in the conning tower 
are saved. In fact they do not try very 
hard to save anybody, because it is useless. 
I asked the admiral whether it was true 
that the Germans have the shore plotted 
out every ten miles and have submarines 
lying at the bottom so as to relay messages 
all along the coast. He did not think that 
this was the case. But he did say that Ger- 
many does not have more than five sub- 
marines operating at one time in any coast 
sector. After their twelve torpedoes are 
fired they have to go home, where they 
generally stay nine months for repairs. 

The admiral, as Ambassador Page sub- 
sequently told me, did not believe in pub- 
licity for the navy when he first arrived 
in London. But he had evidently changed 
his mind by the time I saw him. For he 
had not only given permission to reputable 
correspondents to visit the American fleet, 
but he told me that I could take a trip on 
a destroyer at any time I desired, and be- 
fore I left him he dictated a letter to Ad- 
miral Wilson in Brest giving me this per- 
mission. It is the one regret of my trip 
that I did not avail myself of this unique 
opportunity. But perhaps it is just as well 
after all, for there is no worse and more 
uncomfortable trip on the surface of the 
ocean that a man can take. As I am one of 
those unhappy persons whose diet usually 
consists of one grape on a voyage across 
the Atlantic I suspect that if I had es- 
sayed the trip on a destroyer I would proba- 
bly have suffered the tortures of the damned 
and have been taken off on a stretcher when 
we finally rturned to shore. Nevertheless 
I would have risked it had not my unex- 
pected trip to Italy prevented. 

I do not see how Secretary Daniels could 
have made a better selection for the com- 
mander of the American flees in European 
waters than he has done in Admiral Sims. 
The United States Navy under his com- 
mand has certainly done 100 per cent of 
what it is capable of. The admiral does not 
blow his own horn, but he has “delivered 
the goods.” His work should be appropri- 
ately recognized by the American people. 
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What's “Coming ? 
Babson’s Mercantile Bul- 
letin, which will be off the 


press about January 1, will 
carefully analyze 


“The Outlook for 1919” 


It will discuss the extra 
conditions of business here and 
abroad. 

With the war ended, this bulletin 
is of special interest to manufac- 
turers and merchants. Sent free 
on request as long as copies last. 


Write at once to insure getting a copy. 
Address Dept. I-22 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Compiling Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Bere Organization of its Character in the World 


GHIGKENS SICK? 4 Roup, Colds, Canker, 
Bowel Complaint, 

iberneck, Sorehead, ae, the best remedy is 

siways GERMOZONE. At ——— et or 75¢ post- 

id with 5 poultry li 

GEO. H. LEE CO. Dept. 720 o 























Omaha, Neb, 


AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we _ will 
publish, market and exploit the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 








FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 

lines, literary, historical and scientific material, 
for club papers, orations and essays. The Bureau 
of Research, 318 E. sth St., New Albany, Ind. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS TODAY 
AND TOMORROW. By H. M. Kallen. 
A collective consideration by a body 
of university men and journalists; 
Ralph S. Rounds of New York, 
Chairman, and H. M. Kallen, Secre- 
tary, of League of Nations Commit- 
tee. The most comprehensive and 
detailed study thus far made. $1.50 


SINS OF THE FATHERS. By Ralph 
Adams Cram. An indietment of 
“The Three Sins of Modernism,”’ viz., 
Imperialism, Materialism and _ the 
Quantitative Standard. $1.00 


THE STRUCTURE OF LASTING 
PEACE. By Horace Meyer Kallen. 
“From the mass of books dealing 
with possible settlements of the 
great conflict . . . this book stands 
out pre-eminently.’’—Chicago Bn 28 


LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY. By 
Hartley Burr Alexander. The tone 
of the essays is that of the finest 
Americanism. “. . . will find much 
mental stimulus as to just what 
‘liberty’ and ‘democracy’ mean.’’— 
N. Y. Sun. Listed by the A. 4198 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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METAL 
BASKET 








ERE is a waste basket that is 
growing in popularity on its 
merits. 

The Victor basket harmonizes 
with any office equipment because 
finished in Olive Green, Oak and 
Mahogany. It is well balanced 
and stays where placed. The 
corners are of rubber, which pre- 
vents scratching other furniture. 

The Victor is fireproof—a fire will burn 
itselfoutin one. It is indestructible. It is 
a basket that is attractive, safe and service- 
able. ; 

Ask Your Dealer for a “Victor” 


The next time you need a waste basket for 
your Office or home, insist upon getting the 
**Victor.”’ 


Write for Our Catalog 


Which illustrates and describes our com- 
plete line}of metal baskets, desks, safes, bond 
boxes, tables, etc. Write foracopy. Keep 
to for office reference. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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**Like learning a 
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Memorial Tablets 
of U. S. Statuary 
Bronze 


Special sketches 
submitted to suit 
conditions. 


*® 
Wm. H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 
746 So. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 























GERMANY’S NAVAL 
DISGRACE 


(Continued from page 399) 

list. So powerful a battie line has never 
yet gone into action. The fighting sailors 
of Germany had over and over again an- 
nounced themselves eager for the fray. Dur- 
ing the war and for years before, “Der 
Tag,” when the British and German fleets 
should fight to a finish had been regularly 
toasted in every wardroom mess. 

Would the ships be given up? Those who 
had stedfastly insisted that they would be 
destroyed in preference to surrender found 
new adherents. Those.who knew the spirit 
of all the great sea fighters of the past, re- 
gardless of nationality, insisted that it lived 
in Hun sailors as well as in those of other 
nations and that the ships would go out 
with the ensigns of the Iron Cross at their 
mastheads, and go to the bottom with them 
still there. No matter who manned the ves- 
sels, if they were sailors, a battle was ine- 
vitable. 

On November 21 the ships were told to 
turn their turrets so as to bring their guns 
pointing fore and aft and so not on the 
broadsides, and come out. They were or- 
dered to go to the Firth of Forth. They 
obeyed, meekly. They arrived, to find the 
Allied fleet awaiting them. And, without 
a gesture of resistance, the German offi- 
cers surrendered, meekly, amid the con- 
temptuous silence of their brothers-in-arms. 
The German flags were hauled down. Only 
then was a mild protest ventured by the 
German Admiral, cut short by the curt 
reply that enemy flags could not be dis- 
played in British harbors. And there in the 
Scottish waters now lie the disgraced ships 
awaiting their captors’ disposition. 

There is not a fighting seaman alive—other 
than a Hun—who will not insist from the 
bottom of his soul that those ships should 
have come out long ago and fought and 
fought until the North Sea closed over 
them. American ships, British ships, French 
ships, Italian ships all would have done it. 
Nothing in all naval history furnishes a 
precedent for this abject and ignominious 
surrender. Even Persians fought gallantly 
at Salamis, and the resistance of Mark 
Antony’s vagrants, ass-drivers, reapers and 
boys afloat for the first time at Actium 
was magnificently desperate. 

This is what happens to a navy without 
traditions, a machine-made navy itself a 
machine, a navy of yesterday, for it is less 
than half as old as our own, and of mush- 
room growth beside the “wooden walls of 
England” which for eight centuries have de- 
fined the “freedom of the seas,” a navy with 
none of the inspiration which comes from 
the great names of Nelson, Suffren and 
Farragut. 

“Indeed he (Themistocles) first ventured 
to tell them they should apply to the sea 
and then immediately assisted them in 
acquiring the empire of it.—Thucydides 
Lib. 1, cap. xciii. 

“Pericles the son of Xanthippus came 
forward and gave the following counsel: 
" ‘Of vast consequence indeed is the 
dominion of the sea; for consider had we 
been islanders who would have been less 
open to attack than ourselves?’ ”—Ibid. 
Lib. 1, cap. exliii. 

More than a score of centuries later that 
counsel defeated the German navy. 








There seems to be a new Ford joke: An 
officer went to a room where there were 
a lot of recruits, and asked: “Any one here 
who understands a Ford?” They all an- 
swered in chorus: “I do.”” Whereupon the 
Officer said: “Well, go down to the cook 
house and help turn the crank of the ice 
cream freezer.—Howe’s Monthly. 
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ly World. 

HE 
“Lastingness” of 
VENUS Pencils re- 
sults from years of ex- 
perimenting. The pure, 
satin-smooth graphite, tem- 
— to perfection, is abso- 


utely gritless, 


17 black degrees and 3 copying 
—all perfect 


14c. OFFER ! 


Send 14c. in stamps for 3 trial samples. 
After zoe find how perfect they are, 
buy VENUS regularly at any dealer. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
248 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Makers also of the famous Velvet Pencil 
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“Textbook of Wall Street”’ 


INCLUDING 
History N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
History N. Y. Curb. 
Huw These Markets Differ. 
Art of Speculation for Profits, 
Augmenting One’s Income, 
How to Open an Account. 
Methods of Trading, 
Dictionary of Wall Street, 








Limited Edition now ready for distribution. 
Copy free upon request—Specify T. B. 2 
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GET THE HABIT of doing things right. 

‘This will mean Greater 
production, Less waste, Increased earnings. 
Work for good times all the time. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 








Wa. B. Witson, Secretary 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED 
AND COMMON STOCK. 

The Board of Directors of The American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) upon 
its outstanding preferred stock, and a quarterly 





dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) upon its outstanding common stock, pay- 
able in the case of each class of stock on De- 
cember 31, 1918, to stockholders of record at 3 


o’clock P. M., on December 20, 1918. 
Checks will Le mailed. 
GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 
Dated, New York, December 10, 1918. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street, 

Philadelphia, December 4, 1918. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share from the net earn- 
ings of the Company on both Common and Prce- 
ferred Stocks, payable January 2, 1919, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on December 16, 1918. Checks will he mailed, 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 

















HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 














COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


TO THE TEACHER: Ask every pupil to read 
as much of The Independent as possible, and to 
prepare at home written answers to two or three 
questions. When you call upon a pupil in class 
ask the pupil to step to the front of the room, 
to lay the written answer on the teacher’s desk, 
and to speak without notes, un'ess notes are spe- 
cifically suggested by the question. Then call for 
one supporting opinion concerning the thought 
presented, and for one dissenting opinion. Close 
the di by a vote of the class, and an ex- 





THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 
43 Exchange ® t ao York, 
MANAGER: 
THE MANILA ELECT RIC yaad & 
LIGHTING CORPOR. 

The Board of Directors ~ 4 MANILA 
ELECTRIC RAILROAD & LIGHTING CORPO- 
RATION has dechared a quarterly dividend of 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on 
the Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable 
Tuesday, December 31, 1918, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Friday, December 


20, 1918. 
T. W. MOFFAT, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY, 
120 Broadway, New York, December 6, 1918. 
The Executive and Finance Committee of Utah 
Copper Company have declared for the quarter 
ending December 3ist, 1918, a dividend of two 
dullars and fifty cents ($2.50) per share, payable 
December 31st, 1918, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on December 16th, 1918. 
The books of the transfer of the stock of the 
Company will remain open. 
©. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY. 
25 Broad St., New York, December 6th, 1918. 
The Executive Committee of the Ray Con- 
solidated Copper Company has declared, for the 
quarter ending December 31st, 1918, a dividend 
of seventy-five certs per share, payable Decem- 
ber S3ist, 1918, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 16th, 1918. 
EE. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 











THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, December 11, 1918. 

Conditioned on the approval of the Director 
General of Railroads being given, a Dividend 
of One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) per 
share, on the Capital Stock of this Company has 
been declared payable February 1, 1919, at the 
office of the Treasurer, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 3, 1919. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders of this Company, which will be held 
January 22, 1919, the stock transfer books will 
be closed at . P. M. January 3, 1919, and re- 
opened at 10 A. M., January 23, 1919. 

MILTON 8S. BARGER, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 78 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 

dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 

Company has been declared, payable on January 

15, 1919, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 20, 1918. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


AMERICANIZATION 


is one of the important features of pres- 
ent day effort and thought among 
business executives and students of 
economic and social conditions. 


The November (1918) Number of 
NATIONAL EFFICIENCY QUARTERLY 


edited by Miss Frances A. Kellor, is 
devoted entirely to that subject. 
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pression of your own opinion. Make the work 

spontaneous, spirited and original. Build up a 

vigorous Americanism founded on reliable in- 

formation concerning present-day events, con- 
ditions and thought 

1. Work for Young Students. 

1. Imagine that you are a Czecho-S'ovak boy 
with the Czecho-Slovak troops in Siberia. 
Write a letter to your cousin in Prague tell- 
ing him what is happening to you and your 
people, and how you feel about it. 

Give your class a clear explanation of the 
derivation of the word “Rumania.” 

Tell the story of Rumania’s experience in 

the Great War. Use simple sentences only. 

Tell the story of Browning’s “Pied Piper 

of Hamelin.” 

Explain how Browning’s “Pied Piper” ac- 
counts for the Germans in Transylvania. 
Imagine that you have been appointed of- 
ficially, to tell ‘your class ahout the recent 
revelations concerning pro-German plots. 
Give a clear, straightforward, patriotic talk. 
7. Explain, as if to a group of returned sol- 

diers, what steps are being taken to provide 
work for our veterans. 

8. Draw a map to show the position of the 
Baltic Provinces. Give an oral account of 
recent events in those lands. 

9. Imagine that you have a brother with the 
American troops now in Germany. Write 
the letter that he might have written tell- 
ing of his experiences. 

10. Write an original short story in which you 
tell of the adventures of a boy, or a girl, 
during the recent events in Berlin. 


ll. Work for More Advanced Students. 

1. Sum up briefly the argument in “A League 

of Classes.” 

Write short paragraphs on the significance 

of any two cartoons in this issue of The 

Independent. 

Write a composition on a subject suggested 

by one of the News Pictorial pages. 

Sum up the main points in the article on 

“Social Efficiency.” 

Write an account of an imaginary sub- 

marine pursuit and capture. 

Present a series of arguments in favor of 

increasing America’s naval strength. 

Which of the poems in “Poets of Today” 

do you like best? Give reasons for your 

choice. 

8. Read aloud any one of the three poems in 
“Poets of Today,” reading it in a way that 
will emphasize its thought. 

9. Select what you consider the most vital ed- 
itorial article. In a single sentence give the 
main thought of the article. Show how the 
writer supports his principal thought. 

10. Give an oral description of the appearance 
of Admiral Sims. 

11. Explain how the British and American na- 
vies codperated. 

12. Explain how the destroyers overcame the 
German submarines. 

18. What characteristics make Admiral Sims 
an admiral of whom we may be proud? 

14. Imagine that you are speaking before the 
graduating class at Annapolis. Contrast 
great events in the lives of Nelson and Far- 
ragut with the astonishing scene of Ger- 
many’s naval disgrace. 

15. Give a full explanation of the following 
sentence: “Nothing in all naval history 
furnishes a precedent for this abject and 
ignominious surrender.” 

16. Write an original short story in which you 
imagine romantic events centering around 
— Adelaide, Grand Duchess of Luxem- 

urg. 

17. Give a clear oral account of the history of 
Luxemburg. 

18. In a single paragraph summarize the im- 
portant points presented in “Keeping the 
Nation Fit.” 
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19. Write a brief of “How to Master Efficiency.” 





ENGLISH; LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 


CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIFAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


1. Supremacy of the Sea—‘A Talk with 


" killed off competition by water.” 


Vv. 
1. 





. Why was 


Admiral Sims,’”’ “Germany’s Naval Dis- 
gece “A Bigger Navy.” 

at part did the American navy play in 
winning the war? Does this ecffer any justi- 
fication for the program of naval expansion 
proposed by Secretary Daniels? 
In view of the Allied naval supremacy dur- 
ing the last year of the war, why did the 
Grand Fleet not attack the German navy in 
the Kiel Canal? 
Explain the steady loss of morale from 


; which the German navy suffered after the 


battle of Jutland. 

“Nothing in naval history furnishes a prec- 
edent for this abject and ignominious sur- 
render.” If historical precedents are any 
criterion, what would the British or Ameri- 
can navy have done if it had been paced 
in the same position as the German navy? 


. What is the present attitude of England 


toward its navy? Can this attitude be recon- 
ciled with President Wilson’s demand for 
freedom of the seas? 

Luxemburg, “A Plaything ew | the 
Powers” — —‘A Land Without a Coun- 


e What » the significance of the title cf this 
cle 


arti 

By the aid of an encyclopedia, supplement 
the history of Luxemburg which is sketched 
by the author. 

“The Grand Duchy might be called an ex- 
periment in international arbitration.” Show 
how the history of the duchy is a sort of 
index to the diplomatic history of Europe 
for the past two centuries. 

What lesson does the author draw from the 
diplomatic history of the duchy? 


Europe in Revolution — “‘Kossuth’s 
Prophecy,” Story of the Week. 
“Europe in 1918 like Europe in 1848.” 
In what respects is this true? Wherein does 
the analogy fail? 


. What evidence is there in this week's issue 


to indicate that revolution is spreading? Is 
being stamped out? 


. “This reads like President Wilson's four- 


teen articles,”” etc. How many of the four- 
teen articles bear some resemblance to the 
statements made in Kossuth’s speech? 
“We recall this history now ... to show 
the danger involved in the present situa- 
tion.” How does the history of the revolu- 
tion of 1848 serve as a warning at the 
present time? What remedy should be ap- 
plied if we wish to prevent a recurrence of 
the series of events which followed the 
revolution of ‘487 


American Transportation Problems — 
“The iIntand Waterways,’ “Carrying 
More Goods by Motor.” 

“In many instances the railroads * 
How was 
this accomplished? In what way can this 
competition be restored? 

“‘We are on the threshold of a new era in 
transportation in this country,” etc. What 
will be the characteristics of this new era? 
“railroad growth so greatly stim- 
ulated in the reconstruction period follow- 
ing the Civil War’? Why “will the recon- 
struction period upon which we are now 
entering witness a tremendous extension of 
motor transportation” ? 


. What will be the economic effect of the new 


motor transportation upon American agri- 
culture? American industrialism? 


Production and Consumption of Wealth 
—"‘Getting Rich 

Give a brief account of the “Marxian phi- 

losophy” and of the “single taxers’’’ doc- 

trine of rent. 

. » labor and rent are not the only 

things that can be exploited.” What does 
this sentence mean? 
Give some examples of the “worthless in- 
dulgences” referred to in the editorial and 
discuss them from the point of view of the 
relation between necessities and luxuries. 


. What is the economic justification of the 


stock exchange? What method, if any, can 
you suggest for minimizing the evils re- 
ferred to in the editorial? 


. “In an ideally just society there would be 


neither exploitation of labor nor monopoliza- 
tion of natural advantage.” What measures 
must be taken to bring about the ideals? 








